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4 

To urge the great importance of moral 
education — to shew the bearing of a few 
great truths upon it — to point out the natu- 
ral laws which the Creator has established, 
by which the feelings are to be trained and 
cultivated, is the object of the following 
remarks. They present only a slight and im- 
perfect attempt towards a systematic treat- 
ment of the subject; but it is hoped that, as 
far as they go, they are consistent with the 
moral truth by which they profess to be 
guided. They are not addressed to those, 
who happily now form a large and increasing 
class — those who have studied the subject of 
Education in an enlightened spirit, and who 
have illustrated its theory by practice — to such 
it would be presumptuous to offer anything, as 
new, in this small volume. But those which 
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are mere truisms to one class, are barely esta- 
blished truths to another — are scarcely thought 
of by a third. These observations, therefore, 
are intended for the notice of those, whose 
opportunities have as yet been limited for 
acquiring such knowledge. 

New works on Education are constantly 
ushered forth — the subject is not new to the 
world, but it is ever so to individuals. Every- 
one newly invested with the office of parent, 
feels as fresh and vivid an interest in it as if 
no one had ever been educated before, and 
seeks eagerly for light and information. To 
such, no apology will be necessary for giving 
additional testimony to truths which, if known, 
have not been sufficiently acted upon ; — nor 
for the technicalities inherent to the flan 
pursued, which has been adopted for the sake 
of the systematic division of the subject which 

it affords. 

May, 1838. 
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THE 

EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS, 



CHAPTER I. 

MENTAL CONSTITUTION. 



The education of the feelings, or dispositions, 
is a part of Education which, up to the pre- 
sent time, has been very much neglected, and 
of which the importance has been much un- 
derrated. 

The object of this branch of Education is 
the cultivation, by exercise, of those feelings 
which make us wish to do that which we 
ought to do ; for the mere knowledge of our 
duty, without the disposition to perform it, is 
of little use. Yet to give this knowledge is 
the only thing that has hitherto been system- 
atically attempted. Food is absolutely neces- 
//>sary to support life, but it is a question 
whether the mere knowledge of this, would 
be sufficient to induce us on all occasions to 
take it, if nature had not implanted within 

B 




4 THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 

us a strong desire to do so when requisite. 
The feeling which produces this desire we 
call hunger, and, joined to the pleasures of 
taste, it is strong in proportion to the import- 
ance of the actions to which it incites us. 

So with respect to religion and morality, 
that is, our duties to God and our neighbour, 
our Creator has not been satisfied with merely 
telling us what we ought to do, but he has 
aI*so given us feelings, such as, love and 
reverence towards Himself, the moral sense, 
benevolence, which make us desire to per- 
form the duties which His laws have pointed 
out to us. 

The cultivation of the feelings, or moral 
training, bears the same relation to happiness, 
which the observance of the laws for the due 
regulation of the body, does to health. 

For the proper management of the feelings 
and dispositions, it is quite as necessary to 
know what they are, as it is to know the 
functions of the different organs of the body ; 
and it is as important to treat each mental 
faculty separately, as it is that we should not 
apply remedies to the lungs, when the stomach 
is the organ requiring regulation. 
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It is the province of mental philosophy to 
shew what are the functions of the mind, to 
explain the manner in which they act, and 
their adaptation and relation to external 
objects. No such analysis of our mental 
constitution has yet been generally received, 
neither is it yet commonly understood that 
such is essential in education. But if, as 
mast be admitted, education i3 a method of 
treatment of the mental faculties, how is it 
possible that it can be adapted to their direc- 
tion when we know not what is the nature of 
these faculties, or what their mode of action ? 
Experience may have enlightened us a little 
here and there, as to the best method of treat- 
ing some of them ; but this knowledge has 
hitherto partaken too much of the character 
of that possessed by the quack practitioner, 
who having discovered a remedy for one 
disease, although ignorant of the nature of 
both remedy and disease, applies it to the 
cure of all. So the little light that has been 
gained from experience, can never be properly 
systematized and applied to education, until 
the nature of our mental constitution be made 
known, 

b2 




6 THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS, 

Natural Philosophy has of late made rapid 
strides, and vastly augmented the power of 
man over external nature ; but because man- 
kind have as yet been unacquainted with the 
relation that the results of physical science 
bear to the nature of mind, education is very 
much where it was before all this light shone 
upon us ; consequently, the quantity of happi- 
ness in the world has not increased, in a 
corresponding proportion, to the comforts and 
conveniences that have been so greatly multi- 
plied on every side. 

The clearest analysis of the mental consti- 
tution that has perhaps yet been given, is that 
presented by Phrenology. It is not intended 
to enquire whether this science be true or not ; 
this is yet open for discussion ; but it has been 
admitted by celebrated metaphysicians of the 
old school, and must, we think, be allowed by 
all, that it supplies the most practical division 
of the feelings and intellectual faculties that 
belong to human nature. We shall therefore 
adopt, as the foundation of the remarks to be 
made upon the dispositions, the clear and con- 
cise account given of them by Mr, Combe in 
his Constitution of Man. 
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Let it be understood that none are com- 
mitted, on this account, to the admission of 
the truth of Phrenology; for, if, (excusing the 
use of the technical terms,) it be considered 
that there are any feelings or faculties included 
in it which do not belong to human nature, 
they may freely be omitted. Neither will it be 
necessary, in speaking of the cultivation of the 
mental faculties, to assume their connexion with 
the brain. 

" According to Phrenology, $hen, the human 
faculties are the following : — 

Order I. FEELINGS. 

Genus I. PROPENSITIES— Common to Man with the 

lower Animals. 

The Love op Lipb. 

An Appetite for Food. — Uses : Nutrition.— Abuses : 
Gluttony and drunkenness. 

1. Amativeness; Produces the love between the sexes. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness. — Uses: Love of offspring. — 

Abuses : Pampering and spoiling children. 

3. Concentrativeness. — Uses : It gives the desire for per- 

manence in place, and for permanence of emotions and 
ideas in the mind.— Abuses : Aversion to move abroad ; 
morbid dwelling on internal emotions and ideas, to the 
neglect of external impressions. 

4. Adhesiveness. — Uses : Attachment ; friendship and so- 

ciety result from it. — Abuses: Clanship for improper 
objects, attachment to worthless individuals. It is ge- 
nerally strong in women. 
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8 THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS. 

5. Combativbness. — Uses : Courage to meet danger, to over- 

come difficulties, and to resist attacks. — Abuses: Love of 
contention, and tendency to provoke and assault. This 
feeling obviously adapts man to a world in which danger 
and difficulty abound. 

6. Destructiveness. — Uses: Desire to destroy noxious ob- 

jects, and to kill for food. It is very discernible in carni- 
vorous animals. — Abuses : Cruelty, desire to torment, 
tendency to passion, rage, harshness and severity in 
speech and writing. This feeling places man in har- 
mony with death and destruction, which are woven into 
the system of sublunary creation. 

7. Skcretiveness. — Uses : Tendency to restrain within the 

mind the various emotions and ideas that involuntarily 
present themselves, until the judgment has approved of 
giving them utterance ; it also aids the artist and the 
actor in giving expression, and is an ingredient in pru- 
dence. — Abuses : Cunning, deceit, duplicity, lying, and, 
joined with acquisitiveness, theft. 

8. Acquisitiveness. — Uses : Desire to possess, and tendency 

to accumulate articles of utility, to provide against want. 
Abuses : Inordinate desire for property ; selfishness ; 
avarice. 

9. Constructivenebb. — Uses : Desire to build and construct 

works of art. — Abuses : Construction of engines to injure 
or destroy, and fabrication of objects to deceive mankind. 

Genus II. SENTIMENTS. 
I. Sentiments common to Man with the lower Animals. 

10. Self-esteem. — Uses: Self-respect, self-interest, love of 

independence, personal dignity. — Abuses : Pride, disdain, 
overweening conceit, excessive selfishness, love of do- 
minion. 

11. Love of Approbation. — Uses: Desire of the esteem of 

others, love of praise, desire of fame or glory. — Abuses : 
Vanity, ambition ; thirst for praise independently of 
praiseworthiness. 
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12. Cautiou8NK88. — Uses : It gives rise to the sentiment of 

fear, the desire to shun danger, to circumspection ; and 
it is an ingredient in prudence. — Abuses : Excessive 
timidity, poltroonery, unfounded apprehensions, despon- 
dency, melancholy. 

13. Benevolence. — Uses : Desire of the happiness of others, 

universal charity, mildness of disposition, and a lively 
sympathy with the enjoyment of all animated beings.— 
Abuses : Profusion, injurious indulgence of the appetites 
and fancies of others, prodigality, facility of temper. 

II. Sentiments proper to Man, 

14. Veneration. — Uses; Tendency to worship, adore, vene- 

rate, or respect, whatever is great and good ; gives origin 
to the religious sentiment. — Abuses: Senseless respect 
for unworthy objects consecrated by time or situation, 
love of antiquated customs, abject subserviency to per- 
sons in authority, superstition. 

15. Firmness. — Uses: Determination, perseverance, steadi- 

ness of purpose.— -4 buses : Stubbornness, infatuation, 
tenacity in evil. 

16. Conscientiousness. — Uses : It gives origin to the senti- 

ment of justice, or respect for the rights of others, 
openness to conviction, the love of truth. — Abuses : Scru- 
pulous adherence to noxious principles when ignorantly 
embraced, excessive refinement in the views of duty and 
obligation, excess in remorse, or self-condemnation. 

17. Hope. — Uses : Tendency to expect and to look forward to 

the future with confidence and reliance; it cherishes 
faith. — Abuses: Credulity, absurd expectations of felicity 
not founded on reason. 

18. Wonder. — Uses : The desire of novelty, admiration of 

the new, the unexpected, the grand, the wonderful, and 
extraordinary. — Abuses: Love of the marvellous, asto- 
nishment. — Note : Veneration, hope, and wonder, com- 
bined, give the tendency to religion ; their abuses pro- 
duce superstition and belief in false miracles, in prodigies, 
•magic, ghosts, and all supernatural absurdities. 
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19. Ideality. — Uses : Love of the beautiful and splendid, the 

desire of excellence, poetic feeling. — Abuses : Extrava- 
gance and absurd enthusiasm, preference of the shewy 
and glaring to the solid and useful, a tendency to dwell 
in the regions of fancy, and to neglect the duties of life. 

20. Wit. — Gives the feeling of the ludicrous. 

21. Imitation. — Copies the manners, gestures, and actions 

of others, and nature generally. 

Order II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

Genus I. EXTERNAL SENSES. 

Feeling or Touch, \ Uses : To bring man into commu- 

,p J nication with external objects, 

I and to enable him to enjoy them. 

Smell, > Abuses: Excessive indulgence 

tt \ in the pleasures arising from the 

9 J senses to the extent of impairing 

Light, / and debilitating the mind. 

Genus II. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— Which 

perceive existence. 

22. iNMvmuALiTY. — Takes cognizance of existence and 

simple facts. 

23. Form. — Renders man observant of form. 

24. Size. — Renders man observant of dimensions, and aids 

perspective. 

25. Weight. — Communicates the perception of momentum, 

weight, resistance, and aids equilibrium. 

26. Colouring. — Gives perception of colours. 

Genus III. INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES— Which 
perceive the relations of external objects. 

27. Locality. — Gives the idea of space and relative position. 

28. Number. — Gives the talent for calculation. 

29. Order. — Communicates the love of physical arrangement. 

30. Eventuality.— Takes cognizance of occurrences and 

events. 
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31. Timb.— Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

32. Tune. — The sense of melody arises from it. 

33. Language. — Gives a facility in acquiring a knowledge 

of arbitrary signs to express thoughts, — readiness in the 
use of them,— and a power of inventing them. 

Genus IV. REFLECTING FACULTIES— Which 
compare, judge, and discriminate. 

34. Comparison.— Gives the power of discovering analogies, 

resemblances, and differences. 

35. Causality. — Traces the dependencies of phenomena, and 

the relation of cause and effect."* 

It is surely impossible to conceive of any- 
thing more calculated to be serviceable in 
education than this clear exposition of the 
principles of our nature. The table gives each 
feeling and faculty, explains its use in the 
present constitution of things, points out the 
abuse of which each is susceptible, and shews 
in what that abuse consists. The study of this 
table alone would enable a judicious person, 
practically acquainted with the management 
of children, and in the habit of applying prin- 
ciples to practice, very much to improve the 
present plans of education. By diligent and 
constant attention, the proportion in which 

* It is not intended to assert that this list contains all the 
feelings and faculties that man possesses ; but merely that it 
is the most correct list that any system of Mental Philosophy 
has yet supplied. 
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each feeling was possessed by each individual 
might be ascertained, and so correct data be 
dbtained, for the proper restraining of some 
feelings, and the strengthening of others. 

l3ut before we proceed farther, it may be as 
well to make a few observations upon the 
nature of the mental faculties. They may be 
arranged under the general "heads of Propen- 
sities, Sentiments, and Intellectual Faculties. 

The TPropensities have direct relation to our 
own preservation ; they are feelings given to 
man, in common with the lower animals, to 
induce him to provide for, and protect himself; 
and they commonly act strongly from their 
own impulse, as it is necessary to the very 
existence and continuation of the species that 
man should take care of himself. 

The Sentiments are those feelings which 
Tiave reference to the opinions*of others, and 
those which relate to the happiness of others ; 
in the present state of society the feelings 
which belong to the latter class are decidedly 
weak, if we consider that a man's own family 
and immediate connections -are included in the 
idea of self. This arises partly from the ne- 
cessity which exists, whilst the selfish feelings 
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are so evidently predominant in the mass of 
mankind, for each individual to guard watch- 
fully his own interests from the encroachments 
of others ; and partly from the neglect of moral 
training in education, the object of which is 
the restraining and directing the selfish feel- 
ings; — feelings which are shared by the brute 
creation ; and the cultivation arid strengthen- 
ing 'of those feelings, proper to man alone, 
which cause him to make his own interest 
Subservient to that of the whole race. 

The Intellectual Faculties have for their 
object, the making us acquainted with our 
own nature, the nature of things around us, 
£nd fheir relation to ourselves. They give us 
no desire to act, but they direct the propensi- 
ties and sentiments to theft legitimate objects 
and mode of gratification. Most of them 
appear to belong in some degree to animals as 
well as to man. 

Man is usually supposed, by those who have 
given little attention to the nature of his men- 
tal faculties, to be governed, not by instinct, 
but by reason only; and to have little in 
common with the inferior animals, whose 
actions are all held to be determined by 
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instinct. If, however, the view we have taken 
of the nature of man be correct, man has 23 
instincts ; for the Propensities and Sentiments, 
even those which he possesses above other 
animals, will be found nothing more than 
blind impulses, impelling him to act in a 
certain manner without any other aim than 
that of their own gratification. 

It will be perceived that 15 out of these 
23 feelings, or instincts* are possessed by man 
and the lower animals in common ; the great 
difference between them being, that the in- 
stincts of animals are infallibly directed by the 
Creator to their proper objects ; whereas, in 
man, they require in every instance to be 
guided by his reasoning faculties. So that as 
he does, or does not exercise his reason, i. e» in 
the proportion in which his feelings are under 
the control of his reflective powers, is he above, 
or below the brutes. — " For instance," (as ob- 
served by Mr. Combe,) " a mother, among the 
inferior animals, is impelled by pure instinct to 
administer to her offspring that kind of protec- 
tion, food, and training, which its nature and 
circumstances require ; and so admirably does 
she fulfil this duty, even at the first call, that 
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human sagacity could not improve, or rather, 
could not at all equal, her treatment. The 
human mother, devoid of all instruction and 
experience, will feel as lively a joy at the birth 
of a child, and as warm an attachment towards 
it, and will as ardently desire its welfare as the 
most devoted amongst the inferior creatures ; 

4 

because she possesses the same instinctive love 
of offspring which distinguishes them. But in 
a state of ignorance she will not administer 
towards it the same perfect treatment, with re- 
ference to its wants, as the mother in the lower 
scale ; and for this reason, that in the animal, 
the instinct is directed to its proper mode of 
gratification by the Author of Nature. He 
prompts her to do exactly what His wisdom 
knows to be necessary ; whereas, in the human 
being, the instinct is left to the guidance of 
reason. Woman is commanded to exert her 
intellect in studying the constitution, bodily 
and mental, of herself and her offspring, in 
order that she may rear it with success in all 
stages of its existence, while it requires her 
assistance, and if she shall neglect to perform 
this duty, she and her children will suffer a 
severe penalty, in being exposed to all the con- 
sequences of erroneous treatment." 
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Again* he nay*, l% Many persons are not aware 
that human instinctn are more blind than those 
of the lower auimaK and that they lead to 
\vo»w wmilt* when not directed by reason. 
They inwgim* that Jf I hoy possess a feeling 
*mmgl\» *ueh a* th« love of offspring, or the 
teeliog of veneration, they cannot err in the 
mode of gratifying it 5 they act with all the 
energy of impulse, and all the blindness of 
infatuation. A mighty change will be effected 
in human conduct, when the mass of mankind 
become acquainted with the indispensable ne- 
cessity of reason to the proper direction of their 
feelings, and with the fact that knowledge is 
the grand element without which reason cannot 
properly be exerted. Man., therefore, being a 
progressive and improvable being, has been 
furnished with reason, and been left to disco- 
ver, by the exercise of it, his own nature, the 
nature of external objects, and their effects, and 
to adapt the one to the other for his own advan- 
tage ; and when he shall do so, he will assume 
his proper station as a rational being." 

That all our feelings, even our best, and 
those which distinguish us from the brutes, are 
still but blind impulses impelling us either to 
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good or evil, as they may be properly or im- 
properly directed by our reasoning powers, is 
a most important consideration. Thus, for ex- 
ample, conscientiousness, or the feeling which 
makes us wish to do what is right, and from 
which is derived what is called the " moral 
sense," requires the exercise of reason, for we 
must know what is right, before we can do it. 
And so benevolence, the feeling that induces 
us directly to .promote the happiness of others, 
without the assistance of reason, is of no use, 
as our efforts in that case, to do good might as 
probably do harm. And in like manner of our 
other feelings. 

If, on the other hand, the reasoning powers 
be cultivated to the neglect of the moral feel- 
ings, education will be no less deficient ; for 
the knowledge of right, without the disposition 
to do it, is of small avail, so far as the character 
of the individual is concerned, as is shewn by 
numberless examples in the records of man- 
kind, 

" If parts allure you, think how Bacon sinned, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind." 

It is the possession of the moral sentiments, and 
of the reflective or reasoning powers, which 
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principally distinguishes man from the brutes, 
and in proportion to their right cultivation and 
direction does his happiness exceed theirs ; for 
man's true happiness consists in the supremacy 
of these superior faculties; that is, he is 
happy in the degree in which he seeks the 
happiness of all mankind, as well as his 
own, and according to the knowledge which 
he may have acquired of the laws of external 
nature, and their adaptation to his own con- 
stitution. 



CHAPTER II. 



EXAMPLE. 



The views above adopted of the nature of 
man, have as yet been little acted upon in edu- 
cation ; the time is come, however, when we 
may hope that they will be better understood, 
and that by an improved system of education, 
the exercise of Religion and Benevolence will 
be daily more cultivated, until they shall 
become universal. 

That this is not at present the case is not sur* 
prising, when we consider that the selfish feel- 
ings are the first that come into action, that 
they act powerfully of themselves, and that 
they will not go on properly without the 
guiding and restraining influence of the intel- 
lect ; whereas the intellect requires instructing 
before it is capable of taking charge of the 
propensities; so that upon our first entrance 
into life, the propensities not being guided by 
the unerring hand of the Creator, but depend- 
ing upon reason for their right exercise, will, 
if not directed by some other intellect, run 

c 
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into excess and abuse, and some of them pro- 
bably acquire a predominance to be retained 
through life. 

What, then, is the first essential in moral 
education ? Assuredly, that the moral feelings 
and intellects of those who undertake it, should 
be well trained and devoted to their proper 
objects. Children are at first almost entirely 
the creatures of sympathy and association ; they 
take the direction of their propensities and feel- 
ings from those with whom they are imme- 
diately connected ; not what is said to them, but 
what is done before them is of all-importance, 
for they can imitate an example before they 
can understand a precept. 

Can we then be too cautious as to whom we 
intrust the charge of expanding the young 
affections, of instilling into the new being those 
principles of piety and benevolence which are 
to constitute its future happiness ? Surely not. 
Yet to whom, would we ask, is this task usually 
committed ? : Must we not say that, in ordinary 
cases, nursemaids, grossly ignorant, and with 
selfish feelings decidedly predominant, are 
chosen to this important office ? That they 
are so unfitted is the fault of their education,, 
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or rather their want of it ; yet how frequently 
do we find, that a girl, unfit for any other occu- 
pation, is placed as the companion and guardian 
of a child, " to train it in the way in which it 
should go." 

If it be granted that our nursemaids are 
inefficient, do we find that mothers, even 
amongst the higher classes, are usually ade- 
quate to the office ? If we look but to the 
education, the training, which young ladies 
commonly receive, — to their course of life at 
that period of existence, when they ought to 
be qualifying themselves for the important 
trust which may hereafter devolve upon them, 
— the question answers itself. What part of 
their studies or pursuits bears any direct rela- 
tion to the sacred responsibility they so lightly 
take upon themselves ? They come to the task, 
ignorant of the anatomy, the physiology, the 
mental constitution of the young being whose 
charge they undertake, and of all the most 
important provisions for insuring its health 
and happiness. Engaged in the frivolous 
pursuits of the world, introduced into society 
at an early age, dressing, dancing, visiting — 
when they are called to the most momentous 

c2 
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duties, they are obliged to rely upon an igno- 
rant nurse, to trust to old women's tales, for 
what ought to have been correct knowledge. 
The consequent mass of evil and suffering, of 
vice and misery, is beyond calculation. Deep 
and awful then is the accountability of those 
giddy and thoughtless beings, who voluntarily 
immerse themselves in maternal duties, with- 
out first seriously and anxiously considering 
whether they be capable of discharging them. 

If the mother herself be in no respect fitted 
for a companion and example to her own child, 
serious must be the evil ; another and common 
case is that, however, where the mother has a 
tolerable share of right feeling and good sense, 
but from want of knowing, or sufficiently appre- 
ciating, the importance of the trust committed 
to her, is disposed to charge others with the bur- 
den and trouble of it, who may be less capable 
than herself of fulfilling the duty. In many 
families the children seem to belong more to 
the nursemaid than to the mother; the nursery 
or kitchen is deemed the proper place for them, 
and a visit to the parlour is rather an exception 
to the rule. We say nothing of the folly of 
expecting a child to behave properly in the par- 
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lour, when it spends the greater part of the 
day in the kitchen or the nursery ; what is of 
infinitely greater moment — can we expect a 
child to feel properly, when constantly sur- 
rounded by those whope own feelings are not 
sufficiently well directed to excite correct ones 
in its mind ? 

And when the child is admitted to the society 
of its parents and their friends, how is its edu- 
cation managed ? So long as it sits quietly and 
makes no noise, and looks like a little block of 
wood, it is called a good child, and perhaps 
overwhelmed with kisses, — that is to say, it is 
commended for being inanimate and indolent, 
and for making no use of any one of its facul- 
ties. But as soon as it begins to grow restless, 
to pull about everything within its reach, and 
to urge eagerly, and perhaps noisily, its oft- 
repeated questions concerning the nature and 
reason of this thing and that; — the bell is 
rung, the child is considered a nuisance, and 
given to the servant, and while its little heart 
is bursting with shame and disappointment, 
which it can only express by cries and sobs — 
" naughty child" is reiterated, and it is again 
banished to the nursery. Thus is it punished 
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for being happy, — for employing its powers, 
— for making its own best efforts for expand- 
ing its little mind ; and precisely at the moment 
when all its faculties are in the best possible 
state for receiving right impressions, and for 
being directed to anything, and everything, 
that is good and useful — they are all checked, 
— bad feelings are excited, and it is sent 
amongst those who may perchance misunder- 
stand its wishes, and thwart, perhaps punish, 
its anxious desire to know and to improve ; 
leaving the poor child with a deep and bitter 
sense of unjust treatment. 

That children must not talk and be trouble- 
some in company, is an axiom ; but it is one 
which very young children (and it is of such 
that we are speaking) cannot understand. If 
properly trained, they will in time learn to pre- 
fer the happiness and comfort of others to their 
own ; but for this we must wait patiently, and 
take care, meanwhile, that we do not sacrifice 
their lasting good to our momentary incon- 
venience. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXERCISE OF THE FEELINGS. 

It is the object of moral education, as before 
remarked, to restrain and regulate the selfish 
propensities, so that they may be exercised 
only in accordance with the dictates of the 
moral feelings and intellect ; to strengthen the 
moral feelings, and to direct each feeling, both 
selfish and moral, to its proper object and 
mode of gratification. 

The first important means to this end, we 
have observed to be, that the moral feelings 
and intellects of those who have the charge of 
moral education shall be correct and enlight- 
ened ; important— both as regards their direct 
influence in exciting those of the child — and 
their indirect, but more powerful one, of sym- 
pathy and association. 

The next requisite in the development of the 
moral feelings is their Exercise. 

Unacquainted with the principles cf our 
moral nature, parents have too generally been 
ignorant of the feelings and propensities which 
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really exist in the minds of their children ; and 
where some few of them have been recognized, 
the great error has been committed of suppos- 
ing, that moral precepts, given either for pre- 
sent or future use, will be sufficient for their 
proper cultivation and regulation. It is not 
imagined, however, that rules'for bodily exer- 
cise are equivalent to the exercise itself, though 
the case be precisely similar. Neither would 
the utility be apparent of telling a child that it 
ought not to have an appetite for food, whilst 
it is hungry. Yet the other natural propen- 
sities have each their craving for their appro- 
priate objects, as well as the appetite ; but, 
with regard to these, many parents seem to 
think it sufficient to tell their children that 
they ought not to feel and to act, so and so, 
without taking pains to direct each feeling to 
the legitimate mode in which it may be in- 
dulged. 

With reference to the cultivation of the 

4 

moral feelings, therefore, it is important to 
bear in mind, that such feelings increase only 
in proportion to the exercise they receive ; and 
also, that by exercising one faculty or feeling, 
we do not increase the strength or power of 
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another, any more than by learning music, we 
learn at the same time how to draw or to cipher. 
Locke observes in his Conduct of the Under- 
standing, " We should always remember that 
the faculties of our souls are improved and 
made useful to us, just after the same manner 
that our bodies are. Would you have a man 
write or paint, dance or fence well, or perform 
any other manual operation dexterously and 
with ease ? Let him have ever so much vigour 
and activity, suppleness and address naturally, 
yet nobody expects this from him unless he has 
been used to it, and has employed time and 
pains in fashioning and forming his hand or 
outward parts to these motions. Just so it is in 
the mind ; would you have a man reason well, 
you must use him to it betimes, exercise his 
mind in observing the connexion of ideas, and 
following them in train. For though we may 
call ourselves reasonable creatures, because we 
are born to it, if we please ; yet we may truly 
say, nature gives us but the seeds of jt. We 
are born to be, if we please, rational creatures, 
but it is use and exercise only that makes us so, 
and we are indeed so no farther than industry 
and application have carried us. And there* 
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fore, in ways of reasoning that men have not 
been used to, he that will observe the conclu- 
sions they take up must be satisfied they are 
not all rational. This has been the less taken 
notice of, because every one in his private affairs, 
uses some sort of reasoning or other, enough 
to denominate him rational. But the mistake 
is, that he that has been found reasonable in 
one thing is concluded to be so in all, and to 
think or to say otherwise is thought so unjust 
an affront, and so senseless a censure that no- 
body ventures to do it. But It is true that he 
that can reason well to-day about one sort of 
matters, cannot at all reason to-day about 
others, though perhaps a year hence he may. 
"But whenever a man's rational faculties fail 
liim and will not serve him to reason, then we 
cannot say he is rational, how capable soever 
he may be by time and exercise to become so." 
These remarks Locke applies only to the 
Intellectual Faculties, but they are as closely 
applicable to the feelings, for it would be as 
reasonable to expect a man to write, paint, 
dance, and fence well, by learning rules from 
a book, as to be just, benevolent, and religious, 
from mere precept. 
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Mr. Simpson remarks, " As well may we 
rest contented with saying to the destitute, the 
hungry, and the naked, * be ye clothed and 
fed,' without offering them the actual means, 
as to our moral pupil * be ye kind, compassion- 
ate, generous, be ye just and true, be ye pious/ 
without exercising them in these graces. An 
apprenticeship, — a long apprenticeship to jus- 
tice and mercy, piety and benevolence, is essen- 
tial to the practical exercise of these, as it is 
to skill in handicraft trades." The first years 
of life ought to be an apprenticeship to moral 
feeling ; each faculty ought to be in constant 
every-day exercise upon the objects or subjects 
which naturally excite it; and such a course of 
instruction, if properly followed up afterwards, 
would give a far larger return of happiness, 
than the years we might serve to the most 
lucrative worldly employments. 

The feelings must be restrained and strength- 
ened; but they must also be guided, and for 
this purpose there is one great and comprehen- 
sive rule — viz., that we should always feel, 
think, and act, so as to produce most happiness 
to ourselves and others. 

A child cannot be expected to apply this 
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rule correctly ; we therefore perceive, at once, 
that to enable him to do so, his intellectual 
faculties require instructing in the knowledge 
of the qualities of everything with which we 
have to do, and its relation to ourselves ; in 
the knowledge of external nature, the con- 
stitution of man, and of the forms, regula- 
tions, and institutions of society ; this is the 
only kind of knowledge which will enable an 
individual to foresee the consequences of his 
actions, and thereby to act up to this rule, 
without which* benevolence, justice, all our 
best feelings, are liable to abuse. As soon as 
children are capable of thinking at all, they 
should be taught to calculate the consequences 
of theit actions to themselves and others, so 
far, at least, as their limited knowledge will 
admit of ; and our aim ought to be to show 
them where they miscalculate, and to supply 
them with the knowledge necessary to enable 
then^ to* estimate correctly. The merely telling 
a child " this is right," and " that is wrong," 
is in most cases labour thrown away, unless it 
be shewn at the same time, why this is wrong, 
and that right ; that is, how this must ulti- 
mately lead to suffering, and that to enjoy- 
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ment, to themselves or others. If a child 
eat until it be sick it very readily sees that it 
has done wrong, because the suffering follows 
immediately, and it at once perceives the con- 
nexion ; but in the excessive indulgence of the 
other animal propensities, the suffering which 
is the effect, being more remote, the evil is not 
so readily perceptible, and the error therefore 
requires pointing out by a more experienced 
person. 

Keeping in view the great rule above men- 
tioned, we shall next consider the Faculties 
separately', with reference to their education. 




CHAPTER IV. 



APPETITE. 



Appetite, with its use, nutrition, and its abuse, 
gluttony or drunkenness, appears to belong 
more properly to physical than to moral educa- 
cation, but it bears too strongly upon the latter, 
both in its use and abuse, to be omitted mention 
here. 

The pleasures of taste are amongst the first 
sensations which a child receives ; they assist 
materially in forming the bond which unites it 
to its natural guardian and instructor ; they are 
constantly recurring from childhood to age ; 
and by their direct and reflected influence they 
add largely to the stock of human enjoyments. 
Let it not therefore be expected that children 
can be made to despise that which Nature points 
out as a good ; they cannot, and they will not. 
Rather let us endeavour to secure to them in 
the indulgence of the propensity all the grati- 
fication which nature so bountifully bestows. 

In the satisfaction of a healthful appetite 
with wholesome food this end will be attained; 
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if, at the same time, it be constantly remem- 
bered that its value consists in its being the 
means of higher pleasure. 

The body must be refreshed and invigorated 
that the mind may be in a fit state to exert its 
powers, and only in so far as it accomplishes 
this, does the animal gratification accord with 
the intentions of Nature. These intentions are 
that the lower propensities shall give impulse 
and strength to the higher. Any indulgence 
of them beyond this point she fails not to 
punish. 

Let then attention to. this rule be a point of 
conscience with children. Let them be in- 
structed to discriminate between their feelings 
after a wholesome, moderate, but sufficient 
meal, and those which follow excess either in 
quantity or quality. Let a feeling of shame 
and self-reproach be associated with the suffer- 
ing which results from over- eating, or from 
improper food. Let them be commiserated 
for the wrong they have committed, not for its 
consequences ; and let it be shewn how future 
privation must follow present indulgence. In 
this manner let them be taught to judge wisely 
for themselves, rather than by restricting them 
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to a certain allowance, which not even the 
wisest parent can at all times apportion to their 
real requirements. Nature will do this if her 
indications be attended to ; and children must 
be taught to understand and obey them. Never 
let it be forgotten that in this, as in all cases, it 
is the object of education to teach a child to 
decide wisely for himself, not only when under 
the control of parents and instructors, but in 
all circumstances, and in all places. Who has 
not admired the well-trained child, following 
the dictates of parental wisdom when beyond 
its reach ? — Hungry, yet patiently waiting his 
turn to be served — though it be the last ; 
quietly taking what is set before him, or, if 
allowed to choose, selecting that which he 
thinks his parent would approve ; modestly, 
but firmly resisting the injudicious kindness of, 
" Oh, you must have a piece more ! Only a 
little piece, there's a de&r 1" " This cannot hurt 
you, I am sure !" 

To insure a healthful appetite, children 
should enjoy fresh air and bodily exercise in 
plenty ; not 'only by regular walks out of doors, 
but by active cheerful play within ; they should 
have a place appropriated to their use, where 
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they may jump, and skip, and exhale the ex- 
uberance of their spirits, without annoyance to 
the sober members of the family. Their meals 
should be regular, and not too far apart ; their 
diet nutritious, simple, but not too unvaried. A 
constant sameness of food produces a distaste 
which, of itself, causes a longing for forbidden 
food, from the craving of nature for variety. 
Children do not require the stimulants which 
in more advanced age may be beneficial, and to 
them they are pernicious, but within wholesome 
limits it is desirable that their palates should 
be gratified in the choice of food for them ; 
their inclinations will not then be so readily 
excited to improper indulgence. It should 
never be permitted to a child to eat but at 
meals, with very slight exceptions, which a 
wise mother will know how to make ; such as 
a piece of bread or biscuit, dividing the time 
between breakfast and dinner if it be too long. 
How frequently do we see this rule, one of the 
simplest for the preservation of health, broken, 
and digestion continually disturbed by the in- 
terruption of fresh food ! A child cries — it is 
pacified with something eatable. Sometimes 
the child, more sensible than its nurse, turns 

D 
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away its head, and resists the unseasonable 
offer, until coaxed into overcoming its natural 
reluctance, for, — " it is so nice." 

Having shewn what will secure to children 
the. greatest possible pleasure in the gratifica- 
tion of appetite, we may now repeat, that the 
very same means will make it subservient to 
higher, i. e. to moral and intellectual pleasures. 
For the state of bodily ease and enjoyment 
which accompanies the former, is precisely that 
which leaves the mind most free to enjoy the 
latter. The attention, therefore, must not be 
suffered to dwell upon the means, but must be 
carried forwards to the end. Conversation, 
rational, instructive, and interesting, should 
be promoted at meal- times ;. cheerfulness and 
good temper should preside ; contrary to the 
practice of some families, where every word 
spoken at dinner, that does not relate to what 
U eaten, seems irrelevant to the important 
matter in, hand. As little as possible must 
eating and drinking be made a matter of im- 
portance, for children will soon catch the tone 
of feeling of those with whom they associate, 
in this as in other matters. 

The common practice seems to be to make 
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the enjoyment of eating the end, and the exer- 
cise of the moral and intellectual faculties, 
the means. It is held out as the strongest 
inducement to " behave well ;" it is the pro- 
mised reward of obedience ; it is the conve- 
nient resource of the nurse " to keep the child 
quiet;" it is the bribe of the friendly visitor to 
gain the child's attention ; it must furnish 
occupation to the child, when its restless at- 
tempts to acquire a knowledge of things around 
it, are troublesome. The very infant's tears 
are assuaged by anticipations of the " nice 
pudding" that is coming, its own impatience is 
heightened by the affected impatience of the 
nurse, who excites, instead of allaying, the 
eagerness for selfish gratification. If, in addi- 
tion to all this, children continually see their 
elders taking anxious " thought what they shall 
eat, and what they shall drink," can it be won- 
dered at that they think eating of importance, 
though frequently and formally assured to the 
contrary ? 

Sweetmeats and other delicacies are, indeed, 
a common reward for the good deeds, and the 
denial of them a common punishment for the 
sins of childhood. The only mischief arising 
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from this is not the training up of children to 
be gluttons and epicures, which nevertheless 
it must infallibly do by making the gratification 
of the palate of such paramount importance ; a 
greater evil is to be dreaded — the weakening of 
the moral sense, by supplying an unworthy and 
temporary motive to obedience, when a higher 
one alone can be adequate and permanent. An 
example may illustrate this. " Mrs. — is very 
anxious (as every right-minded mother must 
be,) that her child should be religious, and no 
pains are spared to make him so, as will appear 
by what follows. The boy (not four years old,) 
was brought down to the dessert. In due 
time nurse came in to take him to bed, when 
this conversation ensued : Mamma — " Say 
your prayers, my darling." Boy — " I wont." 
M. — •* Oh, yes— now be good. Shew Miss such- 
an-one how prettily you can say your prayers." 
(Silent, pouting lips.) M. — "Come now, you 
don't know what Grandmamma has for you." 
Boy—" What ?" M.— " An orange." Grand- 
mamma — " There's Shamrock (the dog,) now, 
make haste, or we'll get Shamrock to say pretty 
prayers." M. — " Yes, dear, now do — because 
of the orange, you know." Will it be believed 
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that this chattering had the desired effect on the 
boy ? Worked upon by greediness and vanity, 
he lisped the Lord's Prayer in a sulky, mutter- 
ing manner, was called a good boy, and went to 
bed, but without the orange. When he asked for 
it, " to morrow" was the answer. Here were 
lessons in plenty ; here, in five minutes, were 
inculcated impressively, greediness, stupid sur- 
render of the understanding, vanity, lying, and 
hypocrisy ."* Lessons — little needed, for where 
from original constitution or from early mis- 
management the selfish feelings are strong, 
they will produce such fruits in abundance, 
unless counteracted by assiduous moral culture. 
The constant recurrence of the temptations to 
the abuse of this propensity, render it in such 
cases difficult to manage, but that well-educated 
children can and do control it by opposing to it 
the moral feelings is daily proved. Such an one 
have we seen choose the smallest orange, the 
least rosy apple, the most uninviting corner of 
cake, and leave for his companions the nicest 
piece, the finest fruit — and this unconscious of 
any observing eye. 

* Monthly Repository. 
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H. (scarcely five years old) when absent 
from home under the care of S., was invited 
by a friend of his father's to dine at his iiouse. 
H. was not very strong in health, and S. took 
care that he should be helped -moderately to 
some simple dish. The worthy host was quite 
distressed, first proposed one delicacy, then 
another. At length, unable to control his 
indignation at the cruel restriction, it broke 
out. " I never saw anything like it ! He 
shall have this," — at the same time putting on 
his plate something forbidden. Some plates 
which had been removed were set on the 
grouud. A large Newfoundland dog was 
watching the relics they contained with a 
longing eye, but he conscientiously refrained 
from touching them. S. pointed him out to 
H. " You see Neptune does not touch the food 
though he wants it so much, because he knows 
that he ought not. You can be like him if you 
choose." " Oh yes — shall I give this to him V* 
He had permission to leave the table, and the 
pleasure of feeding the good dog with his 
untasted luxury. 

The union of self-control with the benevolent 
feelings is the point at which we should aim ; 
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this accomplished, a child will delight to yield 
his own gratification of appetite to that of 
others, and find an ample recompense in the 
consciousness of being the giver of pleasure 
and conqueror of self. 

When we consider how much the benevolent 
designs of Nature are frustrated in the perver- 
sion of this propensity, the waste of life, and 
happiness, with the amount of suffering it occa- 
sions, we may be held excused for having dwelt 
so long upon its due exercise and restraint. 



PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

The feeling thus designated is a more general 
one than is indicated by its name, or it would 
be unnecessary to allude to it in early education. 
It expresses the disposition to love and protect 
helpless beings dependent upon us, and it is 
sometimes manifested by children in a remark- 
able degree. In them it is generally directed 
towards the lower animals, and many are the 
good feelings and habits of mind which it 
excites and encourages. 

The child who loves his pet dog, his pet bird, 
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studies its nature, supplies its wants, protects it 
from danger ; he pays attention to its habits, 
and learns how to make it happy. This love for 
his favourite may, and most likely will, extend 
itself to the whole sensitive creation. The 
knowledge he has thus acquired even of one 
individual, and the habit of tending it, will 
prevent him from showing cruelty to animals 
in general ; for that more frequently originates 
in ignorance and thoughtlessness than in natural 
disposition. 

It is an abuse however of this propensity, to 
take an animal prisoner whose happiness con- 
sists in exercise and liberty, and confine it for 
our amusement. The dog, the cat, the pigeon* 
are happy when domesticated with man ; but the 
linnet, the blackbird, the squirrel, are happiest 
amongst the boughs of their own trees, and there 
should children be led to admire their sweet 
warblings, their light, agile movements. 

The manifestation of this propensity is not 
confined to the animate creation — the inanimate 
claims a share. The little girl loves her doll, 
she dresses it, she puts it carefully to bed, she 
soothes its imagined distresses, she teaches it 
the lessons she has herself been taught, and 
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exhorts it to obedience, in the tone and manner 
to which she is most accustomed from her own 
instructor. The knowledge we communicate 
we fix more deeply in our own minds, and so 
strongly is the desire of having something to 
teach, and something to take charge of, im- 
planted within us, that we have known a little 
girl who had no companions, repeat her lessons, 
and the instructions given to herself, to a 
favourite rose-bush. No doubt that in this 
case, as well as in that of the doll, the child 
metamorphoses in imagination the inanimate 
into a sensitive being. 

Some mothers have prohibited dolls to their 
children, under the idea that they excite love of 
dress, love of power, &c. ; and no doubt if these 
dispositions prevail, they will be manifested 
in this as in other modes ; but we are inclined 
to think that when the feelings have [been 
rightly trained, a child's love for its doll will 
contribute to their exercise ; and that the 
delight most children take in these humble, 
and sometimes, headless, representatives of our 
race, is not only natural but beneficial. 

So much for the cultivation of this feeling 
in early education ; its restraint belongs to a 
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later period of life, and it is a subject less 
frequently enforced. It is not often considered 
that it is a mere extension of the directly sel- 
fish feeling ; that the overweening fondness of 
parents for their own children, as their own, is 
a branch of selfishness, and a powerful check 
upon the benevolent feelings. The father of a 
family toils to provide for his children, urges 
forward their interests in every possible way, 
spends his health, his life, in securing for them 
a favourable station in the world, and so thinks 
all his duties to society fulfilled. The mother 
satisfies her conscience in withdrawing from 
benevolent exertions, in relinquishing her place 
in the affections of her friends, because — " she 
has her family to attend to" — neither of them 
considering that the most valuable part of 
their children's education should be, the wit- 
nessing of their efforts for the good of others, 
for the improvement of society, and promotion 
of general happiness. 

Their children follow in the same course, and 
so the world makes little progress, nor can it 
be expected to do, whilst the main objects of 
parents in the education of their children is — 
not that they .may be happy themselves ii* 
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making others so — but, that u they may get on 
in the world." 



CONCENTR ATI VENESS. 

Ooncentrativeness is the faculty of mind 
which gives the desire to retain present emo- 
tions and ideas ; upon this feeling mainly 
depends the "power of Attention," which has 
been so deservedly dwelt upon by writers on 
Education, as indispensable to the culture of 
the intellect, and also of the moral nature ; 
for without it the efforts of the instructor would 
be fruitless as the attempt to construct an edi- 
fice of sand. It is, probably, less frequently 
deficient than is imagined ; for the attention of 
the mind to its internal ideas, is often the 
cause of the apparent inatteution to those pre- 
sented from without. Like the other propen- 
sities, its right direction depends upon the 
development of the superior faculties, and if 
they be too weak for this purpose, the lower 
ones will seize possession of it, and occupy it 
for their own ends. Where this is not the case, 
and the higher powers hold their rightful 
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supremacy, one of them may predominate over 
the rest so much as to fix the attention of the 
mind, to the exclusion of others more season- 
able ; it should be the endeavour of the teacher 
to ascertain this leading faculty, and to counter- 
act its undue predominance by exciting the 
others. On the habits of association formed 
by the prevailing feelings, therefore, will the 
direction of this disposition depend; unless 
checked by the moral sense, which teaches 
that it is right to give the whole mind to the 
present duty ; and assisted by firmness, and the 
other moral feelings, which enable us to do so. 
If, for instance, a child who has an inordinate 
love of eating, be receiving a lesson, an inci- 
dental allusion in the course of it to the beloved 
subject, may fill his mind with ideas of good 
things in reversion ; the same lesson may, from 
another association, send a second roaming in 
imagination through the fields and woods ; a 
third, to revel in the regions of romance — 
whilst the instructor marvels that his useful 
lesson makes so little impression. And all 
this with no deficiency, but merely a mis-direc- 
tion of thq feeling of which we are speaking. 
A child of four years and a-half old, whose 
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teacher had tried to explain to him the neces- 
sity of self-control on this point, shewed that 
he was not too young to understand it. The 
next time he was occupied with his lesson, his 
favourite playmate entered the room ; he im- 
mediately muttered to himself in a tone of 
command " Me 9 don't look up when Annie 
comes." 

Where there is no original want of this feel- 
ing, it is often much weakened by injudicious 
management in infancy, as many excellent 
writers have observed. The active, impatient 
nurse will not suffer the child's attention to 
attach itself undisturbed, to the object which 
takes its fancy. No sooner does it grasp the 
new substance, fix its eyes intently upon it, 
begin to consider what it is like, and what it is 
for, than she snatches it hastily away, atad 
attracts its notice to something else ; thus pre- 
venting the little philosopher from making his 
own experiments, and drawing his own deduc- 
tions. By a constant repetition of this treat- 
ment, the mind becomes incapacitated for 
patient and continued thought. 

If, on the contrary, this faculty be constitu- 
tionally weak, we must be careful to make the 
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subjects upon which it is exercised, as interest- 
ing as possible, in order that the pain of giving 
attention, may be outweighed by the pleasure 
it will occasion. A celebrated author well 
remarks, " there is no memory without atten- 
tion, and no attention without interest." 

Perhaps the excess of this faculty is less 
common than its abuse, but this has sometimes 
to be corrected. It is possible to pay too much 
attention to a study or pursuit, excellent and 
important in itself, and to suffer the mind 
to be engrossed by it, to the exclusion of more 
extended and general information, until it be- 
comes partial and contracted in its views, and 
incapable of estimating the true value of its 
own department of knowledge. 

Without going this length; we sometimes 
trace the prevalence of the feeling, in the tena- 
city with which some persons cling to a sub- 
ject in conversation, and the pain which they 
appear to feel when compelled to turn their 
attention to something else. 

When a child seems absorbed so much in 
one particular mental occupation, as to take,no 
interest in anything else, it is desirable that he 
should be shewn how all the branches of 
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knowledge are connected with, and throw light 
upon each other, and how he cannot even 
know all relating to his favourite subject, 
without enlarging his acquirements. 

It occasionally happens that a child appears 
to be haunted by a particular set of feelings and 
ideas ; they follow him through the day, and 
form his dreams by night* This, perhaps, is 
owing to some morbid state of the system,, as 
well as to an excess of concentrativeness ; but 
in either case the mind should be gently led 
away to opposite ideas, and both mind and body 
enjoy as much relaxation as possible. 

One child we have known seems to suffer 
much from the thoughts of there being such 
tilings as war, and fighting, and cruelty in the 
world* He cannot imagine how one person 
can ever wilfully hurt another. He looks with 
dread at the beasts of prey in his book of 
animals, dreams about them, and asks why 
ihey were made so fierce? 

This sensitiveness is so great on the subject 
of suffering, that even his sister of eight years 
old in telling him the story of Dido, fearing 
that its dismal ending might painfully haunt his 
imagination, and not, of course, considering it 
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as matter of history, concluded it in this manner, 
— " And so when iEneas was gone, Dido and 
the rest made a great fire, and sat down by it — 
to comfort themselves !" 



ADHESIVENESS. 

The tendency to attachment which is ex- 
pressed by this term, is the source from whence 
society originates, and also of the particular 
friendships found there. It is a strong feel- 
ing in human nature, and liable to great 
abuse, when directed to unworthy objects. 

This feeling attaches us particularly to those 
with whom we are personally connected, and 
assists in forming what is called " an affec- 
tionate disposition." It is, in consequence, 
extremely important that it should be allowed 
to exercise itself, solely under the dictates of 
justice, benevolence, religion, — for those whom 
we love, we try to please, and those whom we 
wish to please, we try to be like ; if, then, their 
characters be unworthy of our imitation, our 
attachment to them must have injurious effects. 
For this reason, as well as from the power of 
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sympathy in causing us to take the tone and 
direction of our associates, the choice of them 
becomes highly influential upon our own dis- 
positions. " Tell me a man's companions, and 
I will tell you what he is." 

Children must attach themselves most 
strongly at first, to those who administer most 
to their comfort and gratification ; (pity that 
parents should so often resign this advantage 
into other and ill-qualified hands !) but, as they 
become older, they must be led to associate 
this feeling with those most deserving of its 
exercise — those in whom the moral feelings 
and intellect predominate, and who add most 
to the general happiness as well as their own. 
Unless they be so taught, they will, as they 
commonly do, under the guidance of this na- 
tural propensity, make choice of such persons 
for friends, who have most feelings in common 
with themselves, or who most gratify their 
own feelings. Thus they may attach them- 
selves to those who most gratify their pride, 
or vanity, or appetite ; their prodigality, or 
their senseless prejudices. When this bond of 
union is dissolved, and these feelings are no 
longer administered to, the attachment is 
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alienated ; for it is only under the guidance of 
the moral sentiments that it can be depended 
upon, — but its ill effects remain. 

How few school friendships are formed on a 
better principle ! 

And yet the feeling may, by judicious ma- 
nagement,, be so directed and regulated in the 
young, as to render it impossible that they 
should at their own, or any future period of 
life, exercise it upon an unworthy object. 

Under such regulation, nothing can be more 
amiable than the manifestation of a warm affec- 
tionate disposition. A great difference is ob- 
servable in children as to the proportion of this 
feeling in their constitution. One child seems 
as if he could not b§ happy for a moment with- 
out his accustomed companions ; if he goes to 
play, they must go too.; if he learns, he will do 
it best if they learn with him . We have known 
one twin brother commit the same trivial fault 
for which the other was suffering punishment, 
that he might share it with him. Another child 
will pursue his studies and his sports alone, 
seemingly quite contented and happy without 
the sympathy of others. We must allow for 
such difference in our treatment of them. 
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The expressions of a child's affection should 
T>e met by an affectionate manner in return, but 
merit should never be attached to its display. 
When the feeling seems less strong than it 
ought to be, it should be strengthened and 
cultivated by the only efficacious mode — kind- 
ness, and the outward expression of it even 
should be encouraged, though not as we have 
said by praise, as having a tendency to exercise 
the feeling. 

This selfish feeling too frequently in the pre- 
sent state of society, takes the place and credit 
of benevolence. A man who, following the 
dictates of the propensity, is kind to and 
serves his immediate friends and connexions, 
conceives that he is acting under the influence 
of the higher moral sentiment, and the world 
countenances him generally in the idea ; but a 
much more extended sphere of benevolence is 
necessary to the happiness of mankind, or even 
to distinguish man from the brutes ; for to 
them also does this feeling of particular attach- 
ment belong. 
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COMBATIVENESS. 

The word Oppositiveness would perhaps better 
point out the inherent feeling to which the above 
term is applied, i. e. to express the feeling of 
opposition which rises in the mind, when 
any obstacle presents itself to its desires. It 
requires, like the last-mentioned faculty, di- 
recting rather than restraining ; for its active 
exercise is necessary to eminence in any pursuit 
whatever. We find every path to what is really 
excellent beset with dangers and difficulties, 
and it is this feeling, when properly cultivated, 
that gives us energy and power to meet and 
overcome them. The judicious trainer of the 
feelings, then, will not be so anxious to check 
this faculty, as to give it a proper direction ; to 
interest the other feelings and intellect in pur- 
suits worthy of the individual, and so to give 
this disposition to contend exercise, in over- 
coming the difficulties that must necessarily be 
encountered. 

The love of contention and of opposition, for 
its own sake, constitute the abuses of the faculty 
and demand our anxious attention, lest they 
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should grow into dispositions which will poison 
the happiness of life. Children should be early 
taught not to contend about trifles ; that if they 
gain their point, more happiness is lost by the 
struggle than the victory can procure ; that it 
is advisable for them sometimes, even to con- 
cede what they imagine to be strictly their 
right, than to incur the evil of dispute ; for in 
nine cases out of ten the things contended for, 
are not worth the pain of contention. If this 
habit be formed, how amazingly will it increase 
the happiness of future years ! 

The manifestation of the feeling in one indi- 
vidual, rouses it immediately in others, by the 
force of sympathy ; this, children should be led 
to perceive, and that the more tenacious the 
one may be of the point in dispute, the less 
will the other be disposed to give it up. The 
traveller loosened his cloak to the gentle re- 
monstrance of the sunbeam, when the strong 
blast of the wind had onlv made him fold it 
more closely around him. "If they smite you 
on one cheek turn to them the other also," is 
the injunction of sound philosophy as of reli- 
gion, which truly says, that " a soft answer 
turneth away wrath." The world still needs 
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the lesson of M&op, and the more authoritative 
one of Christ. 

In correcting a child, this principle must 
never be lost sight of. If our tone be ungentle 
and severe, the child's feelings will be arrayed 
against the reproof, instead of being softened 
into contrition. A little boy said poutingly to 
his mother, who asked him to do something 
which did not fall in with his humour at the 
time, — " You are so qvpssT (cross.) " Am I 
cross ?" replied she, in a tone even more gentle 
and sweet than usual, — " then you should not 
be so too." The child stood silent and abashed 
under the sense of his own unreasonableness. 

An opposite instance of management may be 
brought from the conduct of many mothers, 
whose own feelings are less under th«ir con- 
trol. Such an one sees her child doing 
something wrong ; in a sharp angry tone she 
desires him to desist immediately. The child's 
disposition to oppose is roused by the tone of 
the reproof, and it still persists ; upon which 
the mother repeats the command strll more 
sharply — perhaps adding a threat, by way of 
enforcing it. But this also is disregarded, 
as is every succeeding attempt to procure 
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obedience, because the child's oppositiveness is 
sure to be excited in proportion to the mo- 
ther's. The warfare perhaps terminates by 
the mother's giving way first, whilst she 
satisfies her conscience by declaring, that, 
" Papa shall know all about it when he comes 
home," and that he will award the due punish- 
ment; thus shewing -very evidently her own 
incapacity, and making Papa a bugbear. If, 
as is often the case, the mother magnanimously 
perseveres, herself enforces obedience, and 
punishes the resistance, almost equal mischief 
is done. Whilst she is exulting within herself 
upon her proper display of authority, and 
boasting that she knows how to manage her 
children with firmness, she little thinks that by 
her own injudicious conduct, she herself was 
the cause of disobedience in her child; and 
that instead of having gained she had lost con- 
siderable authority, by having lost in the child's 
esteem and affection. The child will do the 
same thing again when its mother is not pre- 
sent, because it has no motive but fear to deter 
it. If, in this instance, the mother had at first 
laid down her command in a perfectly kind and 
gentle manner, tire child must have been most 
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injudiciously trained beforehand if he did not 
obey immediately. The more a child possesses 
of the spirit of opposition, the more uniformly, 
kind and gentle should its instructor be. 

The feeling is still more unmanageable in 
advanced childhood, when it becomes asso- 
ciated with false notions of honour and glory ;- 
boys will fight with one another for the sake of 
eclat in the eyes of their companions, just as. 
silly children of a larger growth, will shoot one 
another in submission to the world's opinion. 
It is said that this love of fighting was thus 
managed in an academy of note. It is a regu- 
lation of the school that if one boy choose to 
challenge another he may, but they must fight 
apart from all their schoolfellows, in the pre- 
sence of the master,, before whom the parties 
have carte-blanche to pummel each other as 
much as they please. One boy challenged 
another; a rumour of it reached the master's 
ears — he immediately ordered the parties into 
his study, and told them that he understood, 
they wished to fight, and that he had not the 
least objection to it, he therefore begged them 
to shut the door and begin. The two lads 
looked very foolish, eyed each other and the 
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ground sheepishly for some time, whilst the 
master stood gravely waiting for the onset. It 
was in vain, the combat was stripped of its 
chief fascination the wonder and admiration 
of the bystanders , the ardour of the combat- 
ants was extinguished, and they had no incli- 
nation left to strike a blow. The laws of 
fighting being regulated after the above pre- 
cedent, scarcely another match has been known 
to take place. 

The most important thing to be inculcated 
in the direction of this faculty is, that it should 
never be exercised but in connexion with the 
sense of duty;, so indissoluble should be the 
association between then), that the disposition 
to contend and dispute should never arise, 
without the voice of conscience urging the 
question, " Is it consistent with the rights of 
others, with truth and justice, to contend this 
point V 

The minds of many persons are kept in a 
continual ferment by the predominance of this 
feeling, which leads them even to resent as an 
offence on the part of others, conduct in which 
not the slightest offence was intended. At a 
single word construed by them into an in- 
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dignity, or into a disposition to injure them, 
the feeling is in arms, all comfort and equa- 
nimity of temper is destroyed, and the unhappy 
individual suffers far more mentally, than he 
could have done from the offence, had it been 
real instead of imaginary. 

The conduct of the inferior animals might 
afford many a useful lesson to man on this 
point, as on many others, if he would but 
receive it. An invalid lay watching a kitten 
who took possession of a chair, and laid itself 
comfortably down to sleep in it. It was rudely 
disturbed, — it quietly resumed its nap. Half- 
a-dozen times was this repeated, and as many 
times, it composed itself to rest again . " Now," 
thought the observer, " the kitten is wiser 
than I should have been ! I should have been 
too much irritated by this time to sleep at all 
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DESTRUCTIVENESS. 



As nature bestows no qualities which are not 
intended to conduce to the good of the indi- 
vidual to whom they belong, or to his fellow- 
beings ; so, this endowment, though most mis- 
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chievous in its abuse, in its right application 
exerts a beneficial effect upon the character 
and conduct of man. It is supposed to give 
the inclination to destroy, perhaps we may 
better define it to be, in its use— the power 
and energy to inflict pain for wise and bene- 
volent purposes ; in its abuse — the desire of 
inflicting pain for its own sake. 

As, in this world, we must cut down the 
briars and thorns before we can plant the 
flowers and fruit, — as we must often probe the 
wound we wish to heal, — the value of the prin- 
ciple which urges us to the work, is beyond 
dispute. To check its action when it passes the 
limits of benevolence, should be the aim of 
education. 

This aim will be better understood, if we 
reflect, that from the feeling in its proper state 
result, — energy of character, boldness of exe- 
cution, virtuous indignation against wrong, 
and, as above expressed, resolution to inflict 
necessary pain ; from the feeling uncontrolled 
by the superior faculties,— anger, passion, 
revenge, cruelty, the love of tormenting. 

These latter manifestations of destructive- 
ness often make their appearance very early ; 
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and indeed some judicious parents and nurses 
seem expressly to inculcate them. " Did the 
naughty stick fall down and hurt bahy ? — beat 
naughty stick !" and even if a brother or sister 
have offended, the same amiable spirit of re- 
taliation is impressed. Parents themselves 
frequently punish their children on the same 
principle, for an involuntary error, provided 
its consequences be vexatious to themselves. 
The tone of correction, in general, partakes too 
much of that of passion and the spirit of revenge 
rather than of sorrow and of love. Whilst 
this is the case,, we cannot expect children to 
learn to subdue the irritation of temper they 
feel, when anything displeases them, and the 
habit once formed of giving way to it, will be 
most difficult of subjection in after life. When, 
united with an excess of this feeling, there is a 
considerable love of opposition in a child, the 
temper becomes extremely difficult to manage, 
and perhaps the only way to succeed, is to 
avoid as much as possible all occasions of ex- 
citing it, that the feeling may decrease for 
want of exercise ; whilst at the same time we 
cultivate diligently the moral and reasoning 
powers to oppose it. Even in the cradle the 
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discipline should be begun ; everything that 
is liable to excite the temper, to rouse the 
irascible feelings, should as far as possible be 
avoided, and when once excited, instead of 
leaving the child to cry and wear its passion 
out, its attention should be diverted and its 
feelings changed. From want of proper 
caution in small instances like this, a child 
frequently commences life with a bias in the 
temper and disposition, not easily to be re- 
medied. 

Sometimes when the outward burst of pas- 
sion is conquered, the feeling which dictates it 
finds vent in spiteful actions, ill-natured words ; 
in more advanced life, in bitter sarcasm, cutting 
inuendos. Let the young be 'taught, that the 
amount of pain which is given to others under 
the influence of such a feeling, is the measure 
of the offence committed, whatever may be the 
tone or gesture which accompanies it. 

The love of mischief seems to arise partly 
from this propensity, and partly from the want 
of proper occupation for a restless, active 
spirit. Let children have plenty of useful and 
innocent employment found for them, and they 
will not be so fond of exercising their faculties 
to the destruction of things around them. 
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The same may be said of the love of 
tormenting animals. As we have formerly 
remarked, the charge of a favourite animal 
will have a tendency to counteract this, and 
still more the sedulous cultivation of benevo- 
lence, which teaches us that all living crea- 
tures were made to be happy. The distinction 
should early be shewn to children between the 
killing of animals required for food, or of those 
hurtful to us, and the killing from cruelty or 
for sport. Children have not knowledge 
enough of themselves to judge when this dis- 
tinction is to be made, nor could they always 
destroy the animal which it is necessary to kill, 
in the most merciful manner. 

A little girl of three years old was observed 
killing snails in the garden. Her cousin re- 
monstrated, and left her. The child was silent, 
but presently peeped into the room, where her 
reprover was sitting, and said " Mudge 
(mother) kills snails." The distinction above 
made was endeavoured to be explained to her. 
Shortly after her brother (a little older) came 
up, and asked her, not knowing they were 
overheard, what cousin was talking about so 
long. Upon which the little girl gave this 
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summary of the lecture. " Cousin says, Mudge 
can kill snails, children can't." 



SECRETIVENESS. 

It is true that " the truth is not to be told at 
all times," that true wisdom and benevolence 
often forbid the utterance of the thought which 
is in our hearts ; that it is better to suppress an 
unworthy feeling or idea, than by publishing it 
send it forth ta excite corresponding ones in 
other minds ; but, however valuable secretive- 
ness or the tendency to conceal, may be in 
matured life, as assisting in the formation of 
proper reserve, prudence, and that " better 
part of valour — discretion ;" it requires less 
notice in early childhood in its use, than in its 
abuse. 

The young mind should be laid open in all 
its inmost workings, as well as in its outward 
manifestations, to its parents or instructors, 
otherwise it is impossible that they can rightly 
direct it. A child should therefore make known 
to them in unlimited confidence, every thought 
and feeling ; and that he may be encouraged 
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to this, fear should he banished from the inter* 
course ; the child should learn to look upon 
his parents as sympathizing friends, who will 
enter into all his ideas, feelings, and enjoy- 
ments, and to whom he may freely communi- 
cate his thoughts upon all occasions. Thus will 
they be able to give the right direction to the 
feelings and propensities of their charge, and 
to uproot error before its growth shall have 
injured, as all error must do, the truths already 
planted. It is scarcely credible to those who 
have not minutely observed it, to what a train 
of errors one false perception will give rise in 
the mind of a child. A French author justly 
observes on this subject, " Error, dangerous in 
itself, is still more so by propagation : one pro- 
duces many. Every man compares more or 
less his ideas together. If he adopt a false idea, 
that united with others produces such as are 
necessarily false, which combining again with 
all those which his memory contains, gives to 
all of them a greater or less tinge of falsehood." 
Again, be says, " A single error is sufficient to 
degrade a people, to obscure the whole horizon 
of their ideas." These errors can only be pro- 
perly removed at their source, which is not 
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easily discovered unless children are in the 
habit of confiding closely in their instructor ; 
if he be a judicious one he will not despise 
their little ideas, nor ridicule their mistakes, 
or simple misapprehensions. 

A child who was very literal in his ideas, 
had often heard the passage of Scripture read, 
" Even the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered," and received from it the idea, that 
a figure denoting its particular number was 
inscribed on each hair. One day his brothers 
and sisters were amusing themselves with a 
microscope, and called him eagerly to look 
through it at a few hairs placed underneath. 
He looked at it earnestly for some time, and 
then muttered, " I don't see the number!" His 
companions laughed at the absurdity of the 
exclamation. He, abashed at their laughter, 
did not explain, but the idea remained in his 
mind, that the Bible had said something that 
was not true. 

It is the duty of parents to fit themselves in 
every way for answering the questions of their 
children ; when satisfied of tbfeir willingness to 
do this upon all subjects they can understand, 
they\will rest contented to leave others unfitted 
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for them, to be explained at a future period. If 
parents are not at liberty, or are not able to 
answer to the call for information from their 
children, let them not repulse them angrily, 
or by prevarication, but let them, if possible, 
depute some one to the office who has time, 
and is properly qualified. 

Where such confidence as we have described 
exists between wise parents and their child, 
there is little danger to be apprehended even 
from a naturally secretive disposition, because 
they will be able to see its workings, and coun- 
teract them where they are tending to evil. 
They will encourage the confession of faults by 
leniency j and prove to the offender that open- 
ness is more advantageous than concealment. 
But when a child with such a disposition is 
treated with severity or indifference, when his 
thoughts and feelings, if he does utter them, 
are disregarded, when the avowal of a fault 
draws down the chastisement instead of avert- 
ing it, what can we expect but that he should 
use cunning to attain his wishes, and falsehood 
to evade punishment? If deceit and lying be 
made his interest, he will practise them. 

The summary modes of punishment stilLki 
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frequent use, such as corporal punishment, 
solitary confinement, or tasks for all species of 
misconduct, have a strong tendency to call the 
propensity we are speaking of into exercise. 
Children not seeing the connexion between the 
penalty and the offence, naturally enough con- 
clude, that to avoid the former, they have only 
to conceal the latter. The proper punishment 
for a fault which God himself has appointed for 
us, is the natural consequences of the error. 
We should, therefore, in order to correct a 
fault, allow these natural consequences to fall 
upon the child, who will thus generally see the 
connexion between them, and abstain from its 
commission in future ; but when these conse- 
quences are not plainly discernible, or are too 
remote to operate sufficiently, the punishment 
should have reference to the offence. For ex- 
ample, he is permitted to play in a garden upon 
condition that he wilfully damage nothing ; he 
tramples down the young and tender plants to 
reach the unripe fruit, which he plucks— ^the 
natural consequence is the loss of the flowers 
and fruit in their season. But he has also 
broken the condition on which he was ad- 
mitted — the punishment for this is exclusion 
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from the privilege, until a sincere conviction pf 
his error vouches for his better fulfilment of it. 
Or, in a fit of passion he may have hurt or 
injured his companions — the natural punish- 
ment is the being left by them, until the state 
of mind which induced the commission of the 
fault is changed, and he seeks their society and 
forgiveness, sensible of his own error in alien- 
ating the kindness of those whose companion* 
ship is necessary to his happiness. The only 
proper and effective remedy for error is to 
shew why it is error, and to excite the desire to 
correct it; merely to forbid it under certain 
penalties, without this conviction of the under- 
standing, rather induces the child to commit 
it, when he can do so with impunity. 

As motives to obedience, the selfish feelings 
should be appealed to as little as possible, even 
in early childhood ; and when the moral feel- 
ings have been cultivated and strengthened, 
not in any case. Thus we should not appeal 
to a child's appetite or fear, to its desire of 
applause or pride ; but to its sense of right, 
to its desire to make us happy, and to its love 
and veneration for God, from whom, as it may 
soon be taught to perceive, all its enjoyments 
proceed. 
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Whilst we deprecate most earnestly the abuse 
of the faculty under notice, we must not omit 
entirely its use, even in childhood. Under the 
guidance of the moral powers it gives rise to 
some valuable qualities of mind. Children 
under this influence will suppress the outward 
indication of the selfish feelings, that they may 
not interfere with the enjoyment of others. 
They will bear pain without complaining, that 
they may not give pain to those around them ; 
they will prefer keeping their uneasy sensations 
to themselves, rather than oblige everybody 
near to participate in them. They will be 
modest and unobtrusive, not insisting upon 
their ideas, their concerns, being first attended 
to, but repressing their impatience until their 
turn for notice shall arrive. 

An open, frank, ingenuous disposition is the 
most lovely of all, and that to which we can 
the soonest attach ourselves ; but it does not 
always follow that a child of reserved temper 
is disingenuous ; love of truth, candour of 
spirit, and a warm affectionate disposition may 
dwell under the natural reserve. Kindness 
and trust will cherish and draw forth the best 
feelings of such a nature, while severitv and 
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suspicion will act upon it with most baneful 
influence. 

The love of truth and candour can never be 
cultivated with success whilst children see a 
disregard of it in others. If it were universal, 
if the light of truth were permitted to shine 
upon our characters and conduct, how much 
better should we feel ourselves obliged to be, 
what a different race should we become ! 
Thousands of actions which are now per- 
formed because we think no one sees them, or 
will find out the motives that induced them, 
would be prevented. A sound writer ob- 
serves, " There is nothing that we ought to 
reject with more unalterable firmness, than an 
action that by its consequences reduces us to 
the necessity of duplicity and concealment. 
No man can be eminently respectable, or 
amiable, or useful, who is not distinguished 
for the frankness and candour of his manners. 
This is the grand fascination by which we lay 
hold of the hearts of our neighbours, conciliate 
their attention, and render virtue an irresistible 
object of imitation." 
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Acquisitiveness. 

The love of acquisition is so widely spread 
in the world, that, as in the case of the last- 
mentioned faculty, we have far less occasion to 
advert to its use, than to its abuse. We must 
acquire the means of our existence and happi- 
ness, and that of others, — and this is its use ; 
but to its almost universal abuse, and to the 
want, in general, of clear ideas as to the nature 
of real happiness, are owing most of the. preva- 
lent evils of society at the present day. 

Boys are brought up to consider it as almost 
the chief end and aim of their existence, if not 
the letter, this is the spirit of the instructions 
they receive ; business must be attended to 
before everything else, and all other duties 
are to give .place to it. This affords an illus- 
tration of what may be done in the cultivation 
and strengthening of the feelings, for we con- 
tinually meet with instances in which this 
feeling has become so strong by its constant 
action, that the whole life is spent in its exer- 
cise, from the mere love of acquiring, without 
.reference to the end for which acquisition is 
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made. More frequently, however, person* 
amass all they can, not that they may there- 
with add to the happiness of all around them, 
but to spend it in what they conceive to be 
raising themselves in the scale of society, in a 
larger establishment, horses, carriages, a luxu- 
rious table, and all the mere animal gratifi- 
cations. 

How different from this the beautiful spirit 
of Christianity! " Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon." " Take no thought saying, what 
shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or 
wherewithal shall we be clothed ? But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall be added unto 
you." That is, let the dictates of the moral 
feelings and intellect be gratified first, let us 
obey the dictates of religion and benevolence, 
and this will be found the best way of promot- 
ing even our immediate interest. 

The principle which ought to guide us in 
our desire to accumulate is the following : — 
namely, that we ought not to wish to acquire 
or to retain that, the possession of which all 
things considered, will give greater happiness to. 
others than it will to us. By " all things, con- 
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sidered" it is meant, that we are not only to 
take into account the extra happiness of those 
to whom the transfer was made, over our own ; 
but also the effect as regards happiness or 
misery that this transfer would have upon 
society at large. The moral sentiments must 
take high ground, we are well aware, and per- 
haps ages pass by, before this rule shall come 
into universal practice ; but as human happi- 
ness is dependent upon it, let us endeavour to 
hasten the time by giving the propensity a right 
bias in the minds of children. 

From earliest infancy a child should be 
taught to set no value upon anything, except 
in proportion to its utility in producing happi- 
ness. The two ideas of the thing, and its use 
should never be disjoined. The disposition to 
hoard, to collect a number of things together 
for the mere sake of being possessed of them, 
of calling them " mine," should in every in- 
stance be repressed, and they should only be 
valued as the means of giving pleasure to 
others. What more common ground of nur- 
sery strife than the love of possession ? The 
child, tired of its plaything, throws it carelessly 
aside, until his little brother takes it up ; the 
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feeling rises, — he instantly snatches at it, and 
cries, "Johnnie shan't have it! It is mine! 
Papa gave it to me /" Johnnie thinks present 
possession a good title, and holds it fast. A 
struggle, and perhaps fight ensues, until nurse 
settles the question between justice and bene- 
volence, as she best can with very confused 
notions on the subject — most likely by an 
angry shake, or box on the ear of the eldest 
combatant. 

It is not intended that children should not 
be taught to respect the Tights of others, but 
merely that they should learn to yield their 
own rights, when the happiness or good of 
others requires it. 

Many well-intentioned persons in whom the 
propensity to acquire is strong, from its having 
been in constant exercise all their lives., foster 
selfishness and avarice in their children, while 
they think ,only that they are engendering a 
proper spirit of economy. Many wise saws 
are employed for this purpose, such as, " a 
penny saved is a penny gained," &c, all of 
which should come under the rule we have 
before spoken of. 

If we blame the selfish hoarding of that 
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which would be beneficial to others, the waste 
of it is still more reprehensible ; the needless 
waste of one particle which would be service- 
able to others, is a dereliction of right. The 
frugality which avoids this is of the spirit 
which dictated the command, " Gather up all 
the fragments that nothing be lost." 



CONSTRUCTIVENESS. 

At first sight this faculty may seem to have 
little to do with moral education, but if em- 
ployment be necessary to the health of both 
body and mind, it is very desirable to cultivate 
that power which disposes us to seek it. 

In some children its development is so re- 
markable that it cannot remain unnoticed. 
Their little fingers are always trying to exe- 
cute the designs shadowed forth in their ima- 
ginations, and though the fair image is apt to 
look very clumsy and ill-proportioned when it 
is embodied, they acquire manual dexterity in 
their repeated attempts to accomplish their 
ideas, until the well-rigged boat, the freely- 
working steam-engine, stand forth in miniature 
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perfection to reward their perseverance. In 
such cases the faculty will, unless checked by 
peculiar obstacles, go on developing itself, until 
it leads to success in some branch of science or 
the arts which requires mechanical skill ; # but 
in few children is the propensity so deficient 
that they might not always employ themselves 
profitably in its cultivation, if materials were 
afforded them, and if the usual prohibition 
were not laid upon " making a litter." 

Those who teach music, the piano for in- 
stance, know how desirable it is that their 
pupils should begin early to use the keys, as 
their fingers then acquire a facility that can- 
not be attained in after life ; so children, under 
the instinctive impulses of this propensity, if 
properly assisted and instructed, gain a me- 
chanical dexterity which will be of infinite ser- 
vice to them in almost all the pursuits of life, 
and which might very much lessen the neces- 
sary term of apprenticeship to any manual 
employment. When this facility in the use of 



* It might seem unnecessary to point out the absurdity of 
compelling such children to enter into a line of profession, 
quite at variance with this natural taste, if we did not so often 
see it committed. 
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the fingers is not acquired early, and when the 
natural disposition to it is deficient, it can sel- 
dom be afterwards attained, and an inaptitude 
for all manual operations will be conspicuous 
through life. Building houses, bridges, &c. with 
wooden bricks, or with cards, joining dissect- 
ed maps, cutting figures in paper, drawing, 
are all exercises of this faculty, and therefore 
useful in-door amusements; but it should be 
borne in mind that children are always happier, 
when a pleasant employment to them, is also 
of use to their elders, and they will work with 
great alacrity at it, if their attention be not 
confined too long. When boys become a little 
older, the juvenile workshop will become an 
excellent school for the propensity. 

In all ranks, power and skill in the use of 
the hands is most desirable. Vacant minutes 
and hours may then be filled up with useful 
and agreeable occupation, which would other- 
wise be devoted to listlessness and ennui, and 
the mind refreshed for renewed exertion. 
When the mind has been over-excited or dis- 
turbed, manual occupation tranquillizes it, and 
restores its equilibrium, when study would 
only increase the evil. In the tedium of sick- 
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ness its assistance is invaluable, by gently 
drawing off the attention from tlie languid and 
uneasy bodily feelings, which accompany the 
lighter degrees of suffering. 

The needle and its kindred labours are the 
never-failing resource of the one sex ; and 
where the faculty of constructiveness has been 
properly educated, the pencil, the tool-box, the 
chemical apparatus, and many other imple- 
ments of art or science, will furnish the other 
with useful and interesting employment, in the 
intervals of mental pursuits, or of more im- 
portant avocations. 



SELF-ESTEEM. 

Self-esteem must not be confounded with 
selfishness, which belongs to all the lower feel- 
ings of our nature, although when it is natural- 
ly powerful, or when it is undisciplined by the 
superior faculties, it fearfully increases their 
activity. Self-respect or esteem of ourselves 
when associated only, as it ought to be, with 
the moral sentiments, is a powerful instrument 
of good. It is absolutely essential to decision 
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of character, and to the maintenance of a 
straightforward course in the path of rectitude ; 
for as we can have without it, no reliance upon 
ourselves, no faith in our own judgment, we 
shall be continually liable to swerve on one 
side or the other, under the influence of oppos- 
ing opinions. It is better berhaps upon the 
whole to have too much than too little of the 
feeling. Of those who have put themselves 
prominently forward in the world, either for 
good or for evil> few have been deficient in it. 
The fear of self-degradation is a powerful aid 
in the resistance against temptation. Self- 
esteem, when properly founded, cannot allow 
its possessor to descend to meanness, to im- 
proper pursuits or companions, and it will 
always prevent the debasing indulgence of the 
inferior propensities. 

And what is a proper foundation for self- 
respect? The consciousness that our feelings 
and conduct obey, in the main, the dictates of 
duty and benevolence, and that these reign too 
powerfully in our minds, to permit any un- 
worthy passion to acquire dominion over us. 
If, instead of this, we value ourselves upon 
possessions, external advantages or accomplish- 
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ments, upon anything whatever which appeals 
to our inferior nature, self-esteem will degene- 
rate into self-importance and pride. 

In children we continually see the faculty 
called into exercise by objects that should never 
be allowed to excite it ; they are noticed for 
being " nicely dressed," or for their good looks ; 
for their activity and cleverness in some parti- 
cular way, for being able to recite fluently a 
number of words with which their memory has 
been loaded, without much thought of their 
meaning, and for numberless things which 
have no excellence in themselves, but which, 
produce an abundant crop of conceit. 

We have sometimes thought that at a very 
early age, the feeling of self-importance is 
unduly excited in children, even under the 
most enlightened management. The solici- 
tude which they observe in all around them for 
their comfort and enjoyment, the watchful care 
which even anticipates their wants and wishes, 
the immediate sympathy which all their feel- 
ings receive, conspire to give them ideas of 
their own importance, which are destined to 
be shocked when they lose the attractions of 
infancy, if they do not produce a lasting im- 
pression on the character. 
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If a child has naturally a large share of the 
disposition under consideration, reproof, unless 
very judiciously administered, and still more 
contempt or ridicule, will be apt to increase 
rather than to subdue it. Instead of engen- 
dering humility, they will urge on the feeling 
to its perversion, self-sufficiency, and create 
perhaps a moroseness and closeness of temper, 
*which beyond anything else shuts up an indi- 
vidual from improvement. 

The only effectual check to all abuses of this 
feeling, is the principle which should be im- 
planted in children from their earliest years, 
viz. that they must esteem themselves only in 
proportion to their usefulness, and to the 
happiness they occasion to others ; not on 
account of what they possess, but on account 
of the manner in which they make use of 
their possessions. 



LOVE OF APPROBATION. 

The desire of approving ourselves to others, 
of standing well in their opinion, is one of the 
most powerful motives to human actions, and 

o 
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as public opinion generally takes the side of 
virtue, it is a strong check upon the predomi- 
nance of the selfish passions in society ; but as 
it is still a secondary motive, it must be care- 
fully confined within its proper bounds ; it will 
then only induce so much regard for the 
approval of others, as is consistent with the 
sense of right, including the exercise of religion 
and the moral sense, and as will assist the 
benevolent feelings in increasing the happiness 
of all around. So guarded, it becomes the 
source of one of our purest pleasures, the 
sympathy and approbation, of the wise and 
good. 

Under proper culture, children in early 
infancy will look to the approbation of their 
parents as their chief reward, and to their 
disapprobation as their chief punishment. 
The sentiment becomes, therefore, one of high 
importance in this stage of existence, and the 
more it is exercised for this purpose, to the 
exclusion of all other rewards and penalties, 
the better. But as the intellectual and moral 
powers grow in strength its importance will 
proportion ably decrease, until it attains its, 
just rank amongst the rest. It is, however,, 
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so rarely managed judiciously in childhood, 
that we seldom see it in mature years thus in 
subservience to the higher powers. Praise, the 
approval of others, is continually substituted as 
the incentive to good conduct, for those higher 
motives to which we have before alluded — the 
satisfaction which results from having done 
right, and of having assisted to make others 
happy. " Let Miss Such-an-one hear how well 
you can say pretty prayers," is a case in point. 
The lesson sometimes takes a worse form. " Do 
so and so, my darling, and then Mamma will 
love you better than brother Harry." 

It is not intended that praise should not 
accompany right conduct, but that the pleasure 
thus excited shall be kept subordinate to the 
higher one. When the latter appears to be a 
sufficient motive a wise parent will be careful 
how he superadd the lower one, lest it should 
be the means of weakening instead of strength- 
ening the power of the former. He will make 
his child understand, that the world sometimes 
condemns what is right and approves of what 
is wrong, and therefore to enable him to per- 
severe in the path of duty, he must learn to feel 
the consciousness of self-approval a sufficient 
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reward. Self-respect is necessary to this end, 
and with such a view the feeling which excites 
it must be cultivated, if it appear to be natu- 
rally deficient. 

The ordinary modes of school -education tend 
to foster the excess of the desire of applause. 
To stand above his schoolfellows is too much 
the object of the schoolboy's ambition, and he 
is naturally tempted to rejoice at their want of 
success which keeps them below him, rather 
than in their advance together with himself 
towards a higher object. The meanness and 
unworthy passions which often enter into the 
contest for a prize, are faithful types of those 
which the world displays on a larger scale. 
Envy and jealousy spring out of the love of 
approbation in excess, when uncontrolled by 
superior feelings, and all methods of education 
which tend to excite them are to be con- 
demned. 

Childish vanity, another of the signs of this 
excess, should never be treated as a crime ; in 
some instances it might be advisable to let a 
child learn by experience the paltriness of the 
enjoyment arising from the gratification of it. 
For example, " C. was very vain of some jewels, 
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the gift of an injudicious relative ; or as she em- 
phatically called them, her do-ills. Day after 
day she asked to wear them ; day after day her 
mother said " No," but finding that to refuse 
was of no use, she was puzzled what course to 
adopt, until it occurred to her to let one fire 
put another out. Accordingly the next time 
C applied to her for permission to wear her 
do-tlls, she answered, " Certainly, wear them if 
you please ; but you know these things are 
valuable because your Mamma's dear friend 
gave them to you ; they must neither be lost 
nor spoiled. If you have them on, you must 
remain in this room, and even I think I should 
say, upon this chair, in order to be sure that 
they are safe." C. consented to the terms, and 
joyfully bedecked herself with her finery, and 
•then stationed herself upon a chair. It was a 
fine evening in August, and the other children 
were out ; however for two hours C. persevered 
in sitting on the chair. At length she begged 
to have them taken off, and from that time to 
this (two years) the do-ills have never been 
mentioned but with an uncomfortable feeling 
and a blush. 
The plan here adopted answered very well to 
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check vanity in that direction ; but against 
vanity about dress and all other things, there is 
but one real remedy, the substitution of love of 
excellence for love of excelling ; the develop- 
ment of the intellect also will bring about a just 
appreciation of the value of dress, &c. when 
weighed against mental superiority."* 



CAUTIOUSNESS. 

A disposition in which this quality is super- 
abundant, will present some of the same diffi- 
culties in its management as those proceeding 
from a secretive temper, A dread of the con- 
sequences of speaking the truth may have the 
same effect as a disposition to hide it. When 
these original tendencies are found united, it. 
will require strong exercise of the superior 
powers of the mind for the maintenance of 
truth and sincerity on all occasions. Without 
however any disposition to deceit, we some- 
times see children of a naturally timid temper, 
guilty of falsehood under the strong domi- 

* Monthly Repository. 
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nion of fear. It does not follow necessarily, 
that such will continue in the habit, for with 
the cultivation of the moral powers, moral 
courage will grow, until they fear falsehood 
more than truth however it may affect them- 
selves. 

To inspire the moral courage which shall dare 
to act uprightly, whatever may be the immediate 
consequences, must be the effort of the in- 
structor ; and also to put the prudence and 
circumspection which result from a cautious 
disposition, under the guidance of benevolence, 
that they may lead to watchful care and consi- 
deration for the interests and well-being of 
others, rather than an over-anxiety for those 
of self. 

If the natural share of cautiousness be too 
. small, in order to fortify the mind against rash- 
ness and precipitation, the understanding must 
be exercised in calculating thjB consequences of 
actions, and led to discern the mischiefs which 
may arise to ourselves and others, from hasty, 
ill advised conduct. How much pain and 
trouble often originate in one inconsiderate 
step, a few incautious words ! 

Cautiousness may be also considered as it 
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relates to physical, as well as to moral excite- 
ments. 

Before they understand the nature of the 
objects around them children have reason to 
be cautious, and therefore in them the feeling 
usually predominates. Education must step 
in to prevent its excess from degenerating 
into timidity, and its deficiency from giving 
rise to heedlessness. If a child be heedless, 
the most effectual method of cure, (when it 
can be adopted without serious mischief en- 
suing,) is to let him perceive by experience the 
consequences of his rashness. If he will put 
his hand too near the fire, let him be burnt ; 
if he will overbalance himself, let him fall 
down ; if he will tease the cat, let her scratch 
him ; and these self-taught lessons will make 
a more lasting impression, than many a pru- 
dent warning or angry admonition. On the 
other hand, children that are naturally timid, 
are frequently made cowards by the injudicious 
care and attention of those around. For ex- 
ample, the child in attempting to run alone, 
tumbles and falls down ; the whole family 
starts up alarmed ; anxious enquiries and eja- 
culations are poured into the child's ears, until 
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he begins to find out, what he would scarcely 
have known otherwise, that he has been hurt. 
Then commences a roar, and then are re- 
doubled the expressions of commiseration, 
and meanwhile the child thinks to himself 
" What a perilous adventure ! What a little 
hero I was to tumble down V 9 A thousand 
unheeded bruises would do him less harm than 
the ill-timed sympathy. From having every 
trifling mishap made a matter of such prodi- 
gious importance, he will soon learn to consider 
pain a mighty evil, and his own pain especially 
to be lamented and guarded against, and in all 
probability will grow up one of those selfish 
calculating persons, who never can persuade 
themselves to do a good action, without first 
being morally certain that not the slightest 
inconvenience will be thereby entailed upon 
themselves. We do not mean to say that 
children are to be treated with unkindness 
and neglect ; but let it be remembered, that 
in this world, where "it must needs be" that 
pains and trials come, it is true kindness 
to render the mind their superior, instead of 
delivering it up to them in bondage. 
We may hope that the time is almost gone 
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by, when the fears of children are purposely 
excited by imaginary objects of terror, when 
superstition is engendered for life, in order to 
enforce temporary obedience ; — the folly, the 
cruelty, the wickedness of this practice, becomes 
more and more obvious as the world advances 
in intellect ; but there is still another fear 
which seems to be almost studiously impressed 
upon the minds of children in general, and this 
is — the fear of death. All the representations 
of death itself in pictures, (and in pictures too 
that are given to children for their amusement,) 
are of a hideous and revolting kind. The 
accompanying circumstances of death, church- 
yards, sepulchres, and coffins are associated in 
their minds with dreariness, gloom, and super- 
stitious horrors. " A child came running into 
its mothers room one day, sobbing violently, 
* Mamma, Mamma, I don't like to die ; all the 
dirt will get into my eyes!' and thus it is that 
we spoil the beautiful arrangements of Provi- 
dence ! introducing them to the childish mind 
before it can take any but the most partial pos- 
sible view of them. The child will probably 
never lose the impression which he that day 
had received from his maid ; perhaps will never 
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feel the charm which there is in the thought of 
that gentle sleep, which dissolves our mortal 
body, and perhaps reposes the spirit, interven- 
ing between its earthly and heavenly career."* 



FIRMNESS. 

We come now to the consideration of those 
higher feelings which appertain to human 
nature more peculiarly, those which are to 
guide and govern the rest, and by their 
exercise constitute the happiness of man. 
That nature destined them to this office is 
evident to those who study her laws ; to ele- 
vate them to their rightful supremacy, must 
be the work of education conducted in har- 
mony with those laws. These superior facul- 
ties are, it must be remembered, still but 
feelings capable of perversion like all the rest, 
and themselves require to be enlightened by 
the intellect, and governed by the leading 
principle of obedience to the will of God, or 
the law of greatest happiness, these two being, 
as they ever must be, coincident. 



* Monthly Repository. 
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Firmness gives strength and efficiency to 
every other virtue and quality of mind. Con- 
stancy, fortitude, determination, perseveranfce, 
which are its manifestations, are essential to 
force of character and consistency in action. 
The character may be amiable, the wish to do 
good sincere, but without unity of purpose and 
perseverance in execution, even virtuous efforts 
will produce small fruits. The apostle says, 
" He that wavereth is like a wave of the sea, 
driven with the wind and tossed." " A double 
— (or feeble) minded man is unstable in all his 
ways." We have more cause, therefore, to 
fear the want of the feeling than its predomi- 
nance, for what in children may show itself in 
stubbornness and obstinacy, will, if the proper 
cultivation of all the other faculties be attended 
to, be displayed in manhood in the virtues of 
perseverance, fortitude, patience. 

A child who is deficient in firmness, will be 
prone to yield to the impulses of any feeling 
that may predominate at the moment, he will 
be apt to procrastinate, to shrink from doing 
anything disagreeable however necessary. 
If a tooth must be drawn, or a bitter medi- 
cine taken, or a tedious sum worked again, the 
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evil moment is put off if possible. Under- 
takings will be continually begun, and continu- 
ally thrown aside uncompleted in favour of 
new schemes. Good resolutions will be formed 
when the mind is fresh and active, which 
will give way when the stimulus is with- 
drawn, or when temptation presents itself. 

Where this weakness is observed, the force 
of habit must be brought to bear against it. 
Regular and constant application must be 
enforced, and kept up by the assistance of the 
best feelings, but only for short and certain 
periods. No disinclination, no idle excuse, 
must be permitted to postpone the perform- 
ance of a present duty. The pleasure of con- 
quest over self in submitting to a present 
pain, thereby avoiding a future greater one 
besides all the pains of irresolution, must be 
brought into view ; and whenever any degree 
of self-conquest or perseverance is shewn, 
it should be encouraged by sympathy and 
assistance. 

If it should happen that the feeling of firm- 
ness is strong in proportion to the development 
of the intellect, it will take the form of obsti- 
nacy, because in that case, the judgment is not 
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always capable of determining when it is 
misplaced. This frequently occurs, and very 
delicate management is required to prevfent 
occasional obstinacy from settling down into a 
habit of perverseness. The common way of 
enforcing obedience is first by a peremptory 
command, and if that be not successful, by 
pains and penalties. This saves the parent 
much trouble and is an easy method of ma- 
naging a child ; it is also an easy method of 
ruining a child's character. What motive is 
here given to obedience, but what proceeds from 
cowardice and the meanest propensities of our 
nature ? 

Some parents and teachers have themselves 
the love of authority so strong, that they 
would actually prefer that a child should do 
right because they command it, than of its 
own accord ; it requires a stretch of magnani- 
mity of which all are not capable, to be satis- 
fied that their child should judge and act wisely 
without interference from them. Their aim 
seems to be less that of teaching a child to 
walk alone, than to strengthen the leading- 
strings which attach it to themselves. But let 
them remember that they thus gratify their own 
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bad propensities at the child's expense. It is 
a common notion that the first thing to be 
done in training a child is to " break its will." 
Are parents sure that this does not arise from 
the love of power in themselves ? Little do 
they imagine the evils generated in the harsh 
process ! 

There are few children who would not obey 
from motives of affection and duty, if they were 
made to feel that nothing was required of them 
but what was right and reasonable. Implicit 
obedience should seldom, if ever, be enforced, 
and never, unless the confidence and affection 
on the part of the child, be strong enough to 
counteract the violence that such a require- 
ment must do to its feelings. Has our Great 
Parent given to us a single law of which we can- 
not understand and approve the reason ; and if 
He so far condescends to lay open before us 
the principles, of his government, why should 
not we govern our children by the same equit- 
able rule ? Of course this does not refer to 
very early childhood when obedience must 
frequently be required without rendering a 
reason, plainly because the reasoning power is 
not developed to receive it, but even then the 
command itself must be reasonable. 
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The word obstinacy is applied to tfae conduct 
of children, when in reality very different feel- 
ings come into play, all producing similar ex- 
ternal manifestations. A child may be directed 
to do something which be thinks involves an in- 
jury to himself, — his natural firmness will assist 
the feeling of oppositiveness in resisting the 
command ; it may include something which he 
imagines to be wrong ; — his firmness will then 
be supported by bis sense of right ; he may not 
really understand what the injunction means; 
or he may oppose it from the mere superabund- 
ance of firmness itself, which alone is obsti- 
nacy, strictly speaking. Now all these cases we 
call cases of obstinacy, and treat tbem in the 
same manner, whereas they proceed from to- 
tally differing sources and require dealing with 
Accordingly. In the last instance, we must be 
sure that the command is necessary before it is 
given, and kindness must unite with determi- 
nation in exacting obedience. But all occasion 
for coinbata of this description should be stu- 
diously avoided ; it would be almost wiser 
rcr to give a command than to have fre- 
quent course to them. 

There it a passage containing some excellent 
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remarks in the Monthly Repository, touching 
this subject, although it does not bear exactly 
upon the feeling under notice, as the obstinacy 
which proceeds from resistance to a supposed 
injury is, as above said, not a case of the 
genuine feeling. " Nothing fosters obstinacy 
like contention. It has been said, and there 
may be some truth in the idea, that it is right 
to do battle once with an obstinate child, and 
by gaining it, make him aware of his habit, 
and also convince him of his power and yours 
to conquer it. But it is very questionable 
whether these victories do not leave behind 
them a resentfulness and soreness which it 
takes years to efface. However this may be 
with regard to habits already formed, certain 
it is that one should try to prevent the forma- 
tion of the habit, a thing only to be done by 
analyzing the feeling. What is obstinacy but 
the resistance to a supposed injury? Is there 
any other cure for it than a conviction in the 
child of the lovingness and good sense of its 
conductor? Is that conviction likely to be 
wrought by the tortures by which people 
usually seek to conquer a fit of obstinacy? 
Would obstinacy ever spring up under an 

H 
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intelligent guidance ? Must it not have been 
engendered by a loss of confidence, caused by 
a quantity of useless requisition on the part of 
the educator? Here comes in that principle 
of action which meets us at every turn, viz. to 
wait patiently till experience shall have tutored 
the will. No one will obstinately resist that 
which he sees to be his good ; it is for this 
seeing that the parent must so often be content 
to wait. Too great care cannot be taken like- 
wise, that we do not call that obstinacy which 
is often stupidity on the one hand, or firmness 
of principle on the other ." " To be very care-* 
ful not to tax a, child unjustly with obstinacy, 
to be very careful not to engender it by ill- 
advised demands, and to be content when it 
exists, to let it melt sway gradually under the 
influence of growing affection and sympathy ; 
such should be the course adopted towards the 
obstinate- Nor should onre ever lose sight of 
the fact, that all wrong is but excess of good, 
%*k! that thakwhich under the name of obsti- 
nacy looks- so hidepus, ; . springs, from the very 
principle of our nature, whieh^well directed, 
shpuld all venerate under a, thpusand. lovely 
such as firmness, ft^rtitude, liberty , 

Scc. h f 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

It is the office of this feeling to permit the 
action of each of the faculties only so far as is 
consistent with justice. It is the source of the 
moral sense, or the sense of duty ; its workings 
are conspicuous in straightforward uprightness 
of conduct, the nice sense of justice, the love 
of truth, delicacy of manners and sentiments, 
and that general sincerity and openness of cha- 
racter, which produce at once the conviction 
that such is an honest man. 

Whether the feeling be intuitive or not has 
been the subject of interminable debate and 
controversy, but that it manifests itself very 
early, and often very powerfully, none can 
dispute. The deep blush, the look of anguish 
and apprehension which frequently accompa- 
nies even the slightest dereliction from duty 
on the part of a child, testify that the moral 
principle within, has already begun its work 
of checking every tendency to vice. Alas ! 
that such a principle should ever be thwarted 
in its work by carelessness or bad manage- 
ment ! It has been observed that " no fault- is 

h2 
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trifling in a child." We may all know by 
experience that no fault is trifling to a child. 
The first little sins that children commit ap- 
pear to them as great in magnitude, as the 
most outrageous crimes that disturb society ; 
and their feeling of anguish in consequence of 
them, is perhaps far more intense than that 
experienced by the most notorious criminals. 
If then these little sins be treated with any- 
thing like indifference, and are regarded ac- 
cording to the actual mischief done by them, 
and not according to the relation which they 
bear to the character, a blow is given to the 
conscience which may blunt and deaden it irre- 
parably. And thus it is that great crimes are 
execrated and punished, although merely re- 
sulting from the same principle, acting in the 
same manner, which, was unnoticed in child- 
hood, because, then, minute in its conse- 
quences. 

The sense of guilt should never be suffered 
to wear away by time in a child's mind, no 
acknowledgment of it, nor reparation having 
been made. In a very young child every, even 
the least fault should be acknowledged, and a 
painful impression should ever be associated 
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with it. But here we must repeat that nothing 
tends so completely, utterly, to destroy the 
moral sense, as* outward punishment or undue 
severity ; let the pain of having done wrong 
ever be felt as sufficient punishment for it, if 
no other were to follow. For children of a 
more advanced age a different treatment may 
sometimes be required. When the power of 
conscience is strong, the feelings deep, and the 
disposition retiring, often the less notice that 
is taken of a fault the better. In such a child, 
the feeling of demerit will be far stronger and 
the repentance more deep and sincere, if treated 
with the same kindness and confidence as 
before, than if the fault be dragged into public 
view and the child be in any degree treated 
as a criminal ; for in that case the wound given 
to the feelings may be too deep, and all good 
resolves are likely to be turned in a contrary 
direction. 

If an individual possess much conscientious- 
ness and little firmness in his character, he will 
be painfully susceptible as to the consequences 
of his actions, and unable to decide upon them 
without great hesitation and difficulty ; a 
highly cultivated intellect can then alone 
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prevent the conscience from becoming over- 
scrupulous and sickly. It is true that the 
world does not suffer much from over-tender 
consciences ; but some good may be left 
undone through an excessive fear of giving 
offence, or of doing wrong, and hence this 
state of mind becomes a positive evil. 

But the world does suffer very much from 
mis-directed consciences. The office of the 
feeling, as stated before, is to permit the action 
of each faculty only so far as is consistent with 
justice. Now justice, or strict regard to the 
rights and good of others, is that which is 
recognized to be such by the understanding or 
intellect, and according as the intellect is 
enlightened to know what are the rights of 
Others, and in what consists their happiness, 
will the dictates of the moral sense correspond 
with the laws of God . If the desire of doing 
right, and consequently what is pleasing to 
God, be powerful as it ought to be over the 
mind, how important is it to know what is 
pleasing to Him ! If conscience, the strong 
light within, " be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!" The only certain rule for doing 
this, and for interpreting any' of the laws He 
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has given us, is one which we must early instil 
into the mind of a child, and it is, that right 
is that which all things considered produces 
most happiness, and wrong is that which pro- 
duces unnecessary pain. So confidently may we 
reason upon this from all that we see and know 
of His providence, that if a child should ask, 
why does God command such and such a thing ? 
We may safely answer, although *we may not 
be able on all occasions to shew how, that the 
good, that is, the happiness «of the whole of 
His creatures requires it. A mistake then in 
a child's mind as to what is*right, -should never 
go uncorrected, if possible, and he should con- 
stantly be led to consider whether what he is 
doing be in accordance with the above rule, 
made intelligible to his understanding, 

•If the natural development of the moral 
-sense be deficient, besides employing every 
means to -strengthen it directly, we must en- 
deavour to aid and support it by a Strenuous 
'cultivation of the religious principle. We 
must Always bear in mind, however, that in 
♦ our educational treatment each faculty must 
be appealed to separately. It is a great, though 
(common error, to suppose that in exercising 
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the religions feelings, we necessarily cultivate 
the moral sense, for it is quite certain that the 
former may exist in considerable proportion in 
a character, with a very imperfect development 
of the latter. Hence we sometimes find piety 
and zeal in the exercises of religion, accom- 
panied by indifference as to the discharge of 
other and important moral duties. 

While health and peace of mind reward obe- 
dience to the dictates of this facultv, the sense 
of guilt, repentance, and remorse, are the pains 
which punish opposition to them. It is need- 
less, surely to say, that these latter feelings 
are not virtuous in themselves, and that they 
are good only in so far as they lead to amend* 
ment. The mind should never be permitted to 
dwell in a sense of demerit, but the feeling of 
having done wrong should be invariably asso- 
ciated with the endeavour to repair it, and the 
determination to amend the faulty disposition 
which induced it. The pains of wounded con- 
science, the severest /nan can know, are only 
attached to evil for the purpose of its cure. 
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VENERATION. 

This feeling originates the disposition to re- 
spect and revere whatever is great and good, 
and superior to ourselves ; that is, what we are 
brought up to consider as great and good, and 
worthy of honour. According to these imbibed 
notions, it may be directed to rank, titles, an- 
cestry, wealth, particular creeds and customs, 
laws and. institutions ; or it may be attached to 
those objects, persons, and institutions, most 
worthy from their real greatness and goodness 
to excite respect and reverence. Hence its 
right direction is highly important, for what- 
ever may be its objects, it is very difficult in 
after life to break the association between them, 
and the feeling, though reason may plainly 
point out the absurdity of the connexion, 
and the small inherent claim they may possess 
to our respect. 

The general rule for the guidance of all the 
other feelings is applicable to this — viz. that 
things, persons, and institutions are to be 
honoured and venerated in proportion to their 
real utility. The feeling thus directed is an 
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important auxiliary in moral training ; " it is 
the chief ingredient in filial piety, and pro- 
duces that soft and almost holy deference 
with which a child looks up to its parents, as 
the author of his days, the protector of his 
infancy, and the guide of his youth."* It 
constitutes part of the charm of social inter* 
course, as the source of the honour we pay to 
age, to talent, to virtue, and it connects us by a 
pleasing charm with all that is, or has been, 
great and good in the moral and material 
world. 

In education the feeling has generally been 
drawn upon too largely, as it has been the 
means of attaching undue importance to anti- 
quity and authority, considered independently 
of their real claims to respect ; but it must not 
be undervalued because it has been abused, and 
if it be deficient in a child, it must be culti- 
vated by directing his attention to what is really 
worthy of his reverence ; at the same time 
shewing that we also venerate 1 the objects which 
we would have him honour, for the influence 
of example is particularly strong over tbk 

* Mr. ComU. 
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faculty. Nothing is more chilling to this feel- 
ing than the force of derision and ridicule ; that 
which a child hears laughed at by others, he 
can never respect, so that it is necessary most 
carefully to exclude all such associations, with 
what should be held by him in esteem and 
reverence. 

As the love we bear to our fellow-creatures 
is the same sentiment, which with an infinitely 
higher direction we entertain towards our 
Creator, so this feeling of veneration not only 
originates respect to human superiority, but is 
also the source of the disposition to the worship 
and adoration which is paid to the Great First 
Cause. It is expressed by the sacred writers 
in their injunctions to " Fear God," which 
allude to the exercise of this sentiment of de- 
ference or veneration towards Him. Thus it 
constitutes a large proportion of the Religious 
Feelings. It is on this subject that most 
anxiety has been felt by parents, and on which 
the greatest mistakes have been committed. 
The idea that the religious feelings proceed from 
supernatural influences only, and the conse- 
quent neglect of their natural culture, have 
occasioned a great want of success in their 
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development and guidance. We ask for 
" daily bread," but we do not expect that it will 
be given, without the exercise of the means 
which God has appointed to obtain it. Why 
then when we pray that His " kingdom may 
come," do we not study the natural means 
appointed no less to bring it about, but sit down 
contented with the idea, that the * 4 kingdom of 
God in the heart" is only to be established by 
His direct influence upon it? If we examine 
into the nature of our constitution we shall 
see that certain feelings are given to us, upon 
the strength of which will depend the sense of 
religion, and the disposition to perform religious 
duties. The most direct means to inspire a 
proper sense of religion, and the means which 
God himself has pointed out, is the strength- 
ening of these feelings. This is the soil from 
whose insufficient cultivation, so much of " the 
seed" which is sown brings forth no fruit. It 
has been from the neglect of these means, of the 
like natural means which we take to procure 
our " daily bread," that the spirit of religion 
so little prevails, — that religious teachings, in 
general, tend to the spread of fanaticism and 
mere sectarianism, or to leave the mind in 
indifference. 
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Precepts alone, as we have formerly observed, 
have no direct tendency to strengthen the feel- 
ings, nor are they more effectual to this end in 
the shape of creeds and catechisms. Previous 
moral training is thus necessary to render reli- 
gious instructions availing. If the feelings to 
which the hopes and fears of religion are ad- 
dressed, and on which the love and fear of God 
and the Christian virtues depend, be already 
cultivated, then, and only then, will its appeals 
be successful. From the want of this culti- 
vation, though the cry of religion is heard on 
every side, the world is still in bondage to those 
evils, which it seems to have been the special 
object bf Christianity to remove. The grades 
of society are perhaps even more marked, the 
want, wretchednessj and consequent vice of the 
masses as prevalent, whilst the direct and plain 
precepts of Christ are disregarded, or explained 
away to suit the low standard of moral feeling. 

To return to the natural means to be em- 
ployed for the cultivation of the religious feel- 
ing, or the love of God. A child can only be 
led to its Creator gradually, and through the 
medium of the understanding. In his intro- 
duction to the natural world everything should 
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form a lesson, tending to raise and strengthen 
the feeling of love to nature's God. The order, 
the properties, the beautiful adaptation of all 
things to our happiness should be explained, 
and in proportion as these are seen and under- 
stood, it is impossible but that the feeling of 
love must grow in the mind of a child to the 
author of all the good, and the source of all 
the comforts, and happiness which he enjoys. 
The mind thus daily, hourly, exercised, there 
can be no difficulty in making the idea of the 
kindest and best of Beings, the most interest* 
ing and delightful that a child can entertain. 
A lively child of scarcely five years old, in 
whom this idea has been so implanted, asso- 
ciates it with all his pleasures and enjoyments, 
as well as his duties. He receives with avidity 
every sentiment connected with the great name, 
which is frequently on his lips, but seldom ut- 
tered louder than in a whisper, and in a tone of 
affectionate reverence. If he sees it in turning 
over the pages of a book, he says " let me 
read that," and studies it attentively, asking 
many questions about its meaning. One day 
sitting on his mother's knee, he whispered to 
her — " Miss is not always thin V ; tv:- about 
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God." His mother answered 4k She has many 
things to think of which are necessary." " She 
thinks so much about her German !" conti- 
nued he, in a tone of impatience. His mother 
said — " and He likes us to think of things which 
are useful, we cannot be always thinking of 
Him." The child replied in an earnest, simple, 
but not boastful tone — " I am sure there are 
very few moments when I am not thinking of 
Him." He seems to have no idea of God but 
as a Father, who interests himself in our hap- 
. piness, and protects us from harm. On one 
occasion he was sitting with his arm hanging 
over a chair. Some one present pretended to 
cut it off. " You cannot," said he with perfect 
composure. " Oh yes, I can ; here is a knife, 
and I can just cut it across." " No, you 
cannot." " Why ?" " Because God would 
mend it on again." 

The ordinary mode of introducing the idea 
of God differs much from the above. It is 
forgotten that a child cannot love, unless the 
object be of such a nature as to excite his 
affection, and " the impressions made upon the 
minds of children concerning the Deity are 
generally painful, for his power is much more 
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dwelt upon than His goodness, and they are 
more liable to be affected by the former than 
the latter. Thus one child had the vision of 
an eye, blue and glassy, and ever pursuing 
her; and that was her idea of God. Another 
used to imagine an eye looking fixedly at her 
through a crack in the ceiling." Considering 
the natural tendency in all children to per- 
sonify and individualize everything, we should 
be very cautious as to the images We employ in 
order to give a notion of the Divine Being. It 
is even a question whether we ought to attempt 
this, at all, until the intellect be sufficiently 
matured, to prevent the possibility of concep- 
tions being formed so fearful and definite. 

The time and the manner also, in which the 
idea of God is commonly presented to the 
minds of children, tend greatly to increase the 
sensation of fear, and to exclude the feeling of 
love. Whenever they have done wrong, and 
consequently are wretched and uncomfortable, 
they are told that God sees them and will 
punish them. Here is their terror excited by 
the ideas of His omniscience and power, but no 
love. Whenever religious subjects are men- 
tioned before them, they are reminded that 
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they must be serious, (which, when required, 
is always irksome to children,) and not laugh 
and play about, because he is such an awful 
Being ; hence they conclude that He does not 
like to see them happy, and that His service 
is a restraint. And again, it is made an impe- 
rative duty to thank Him for the past day, and 
to ask His protection for the night when they 
are tired and sleepy, and perhaps shivering 
with cold, and the idea of devotion is neces- 
sarily associated with irksomeness and fatigue.* 
Their attendance is required at long religious 
services not in any way adapted to their feel- 
ings and capacities, and therefore far more 
wearisome than profitable to them ; and whilst 
the day chiefly devoted to these is, or ought to 
be, a season of peace and refreshment to their 
elders, to children it is too often one of tedium 
and dulness. They cannot long be inactive 
and happy, and it cannot be the intention of 

* The abuse of an excellent custom is here alluded to, not 
the custom itself, which is one of the happiest that the affection 
of a mother could devise for the cultivation of the highest and 
best feelings in her child. The association of bodily comfort 
should be made with that exercise of the mind, which reviews 
the blessings of the past day towards itself and others, whilst 
it renews its aspirations after improvement. 

I 
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Him who gave them their buoyant restless 
energies, that they should fret against each 
other or become torpid, for want of proper 
exercise, under the idea of serving Him. 

Painful sensations are much more powerful 
than pleasurable ones, and therefore if fear be 
excited,, great care should be taken that there 
be sufficient love to balance it. Hence if chil- 
dren be reminded of God when they are faulty 
and uncomfortable, much more should they be 
reminded of Him when they are good and 
happy. If they are told, that He is a great 
Being, and, therefore that they must feel awe 
in His presence, it should never be, omitted to 
tell them at the same time, that He is the 
author of all their childish sports, and t innocent 
amus^m^nts,— <- that, He made them to be cheer- 
ful and, happy,, and that, whenever they are so 
He looks, down and approves. If children 
know and feel this, there will be no occasion 
to tell them that they must love God, and to 
enforce it as a duty that they thank Him for 
His goodness. This will be done of their own 
accord. Miss Hamilton tells us that she re- 
members, when a very young child^ thanking 
God fervently for the pleasure she had had 
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in dancing at a, children's, ball ; and who will 
§ay that her, gratitude was not heard and ac- 
pep ted, sooner than any 9et number of words, 
repeated, like a parrot, from a catechism? If 
parents were really as anxious that their chil- 
dren should love God* as that they should love 
themselves, they would ,use the same means 
for exciting this love ; they would endeavour 
that He should be associated in their minds 
with every idea of cheerfulness and enjoyment, 
and thus would lay the foundation for a pure, 
rational, and efficient religious principle, the 
only source of permanent happiness. 



HOPE. 

It is the privilege of the inferior animals to 
suffer no pain beyond that of the present mo- 
ment, to anticipate no evil; it is the higher 
privilege of man to look forward in present ill 
to future good, to feel during the fury of the 
storm the influence of the coming sunshine. 
Religion, philosophy, poetry, have united to 
class Hope amongst the higher principles of 
our nature, as the support to piety, the ele- 

i2 
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ment of cheerfulness, the balm of human woes ; 
but we must not confound that exercise of the 
feeling which is purely instinctive, and di- 
rected towards a determinate object, distinct 
and bright, though distant, with that arising 
from its cultivation as a moral feeling. The 
former will create a sanguine and cheerful 
temper, prone to rise when the immediate 
pressure of suffering is taken off, — and this is 
in a measure valuable; but the latter alone 
will enable the mind to seek out for objects of 
consolation in the midst of pain and distress, 
to turn the attention from what has been taken 
away, to what is left, and to remember that 
" though sorrow may endure for a night, joy 
cometh in the morning." It is only, then, 
when cultivated, tbat the natural feeling of 
Hope, which gives vigour and animation to 
the season of childhood and youth, can become 
a permanent and elevating principle of mind. 

The first practical lesson which a mother can 
give to her child on this subject, is her own 
habitual cheerfulness ; long before it can be 
understood in words it can be felt by sym- 
pathy; her cheerful tone and manner will 
often dispel the infant's rising tear, and convert 
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it into a smile, and their influence is not less 
powerful with its growing years. A mother 
who is sensible of this will never indulge in a 
discontented repining tone, whatever may be 
the vexations she may have to encounter; 
neither bodily nor mental suffering will lead 
her into peevishness or fretfulness. She will 
teach her children by her own example to look 
on the bright side of everything, to feel, what- 
ever may happen, that 

" The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away/' 

She will shew them how to find some good even 
in what at first appears vexatious and disagree- 
able, and that what seems to be a misfortune 
often proves to be quite the reverse. If it be 
a misfortune still, she will lead them " to 
make the best of it." If they be disappointed 
of one pleasure, she will point out to them 
those that are still within reach, and that all 
is not lost because the desired object ismnat- 
tainable. 

The anticipations of children with regard 
to future pleasure, are apt far to exceed the 
reality, and we ought to allow for them, and 
sympathize in them, not making our cool and 
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experienced feelings the measure of theirs* itor 
expecting them to estimate the value of their 
anticipated enjoyment by our standard ; but if 
these longings for happiness in store, leave the 
mind restless and disinclined to present duties, 
they are hurtful and should be checked. A 
child will soon perceive, that pleasure is in- 
creased by the consciousness of having omitted 
nothing that is right to be done* for its sabe. 

If excessive anticipations of good be inju- 
rious, the habit of anticipating evil is much 
worse. This should never be indulged in by 
young or old. Many of the dreaded evils never 
come to pass, and if they do actually eome 
upon us, they are not the less severely felt for 
having been suffered in prospect. Let us not 
throw away present blessings in fears for the 
future, but let us take every means in our 
power to avert the threatened ill, then leave 
the success of our efforts to wiser disposal than 
ours, 

Hope is essential to perseverance. If a child 

after making one or two ineffectual efforts to 

accomplish something which he ought to do, 

or which it is desirable he should do, gives up 

' the attempt despondingly and says " I am sure 
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I never can do it," we should urge upon him 
the juvenile lesson — 

" All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not yon ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 

Try again. 
For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear, 

Try, try, try again." 

We should assist him to find out the best 
way of overcoming the difficulty, and at the 
same time shew him that success rarely fails to 
reward perseverance, if the object proposed be 
a rational one. The pleasure of having sur- 
mounted one difficulty, will stimulate him to 
the encounter of another. 

It is a general idea that there are times and 
seasons when we ought not to be cheerful, 
when our feelings ought to assume a saddened 
hue, and when we should rather encoarage the 
feeling of gloom than endeavour to dissipate it. 
Perhaps there is truer wisdom in opening as 
soon as possible the mind, in affliction, not only 
to religious sources of consolation, but to the 
influence of all alleviating circumstances. A 
great philosopher and good man used to say, 
that by long habit he had brought his mind to 
look upon present trouble as he knew it would 
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appear to bim afterwards. If we cap realize 
this, if in sorrow we can reckon the comforts 
that we have left, and consider the multitudes 
who are happy with even less ;, if we are 
thankful to God for what remains, and console 
ourselves with the reflection that if time can- 
not replace our loss, yet every day and every 
hour will tend to reconcile us to it ; if we en* 
deavour to enter at once into the state of mind 
which a week, a month* a year will bring- 
then shall we be worthy of the lesson of cheer- 
fulness, which all nature joins in giving, with, 
the Apostle Paul — " Rejoice always." 



BENEVOLENCE. 

We come now to the consideration of that 
feeling of our nature, which, when rightly cul- 
tivated and directed, is the most important that 
we possess — the feeling of Benevolence, by 
which man is enabled to take part in the grand 
^gbrkof the creation — the production of hap- 
" happiness our being's end and aim/* 
propensity, sentiment, and intellectual 
SfcMtty should be put under the guidance of 
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this desire for universal good. The principal 
design, then, of moral training is to strengthen 
benevolence, and to place the other feelings 
under its direction. 

Education, rightly understood, we have 
defined to be, that mode of treatment which 
will teach an individual to feel,, to think, and 
to act, so as to produce most happiness to 
himself and others. He must not only know 
how, but he must also be disposed to act. 
Now the disposition to act for our own good 
is already strong enough,, as all the propen- 
sities tend to that end; but the disposition 
to act for the good of others, depends upon the 
feeling of benevolence : hence it is the first and 
the last that requires our care. The more im- 
portant and valuable any faculty is capable 
of becoming when properly trained, the more 
mischief it has power to effect without this 
training; therefore v paradoxical as it may seem, 
benevolence* if ill-directed, may produce more 
extensive evil than those passions which are 
universally allowed to be injurious to mankind. 
And this it effects by the force with which it 
draws our sympathies, and takes hold of our 
best affections,, to the enchaining of our under- 
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standings. Whereas evil passions no sooner 
shew themselves than they are repelled on 
every side, even the bad propensities which 
rise to oppose them tend to check their growth. 
For this reason we can only term benevolence, 
when rightly cultivated, the highest feeling of 
our nature. As an instinct it is held by some to 
be possessed, in a degree, by tnany of the in- 
ferior animals ; however 'this may be, its mani- 
festations in man are often simply instinctive. 
It then forms the character of the good- 
natured man, w'ho is impelled by it to gratify 
the wishes of everybody around him, if it be 
in his power, even at the expense of their 
future good. He cannot say " No," and he 
therefore yields to the importunities of the 
idle and dissolute, that which perhaps is due 
in justice, to claims which are, at the moment, 
out of sight. We spoils his children-, gives to 
their entreaties what he knows to be improper 
for them, because, *' bless their little hearts," he 
cannot bear to see them cry. If he threatens, 
he cannot find in his heart to perform ; if he 
does ptinish, he tries to make amends for it, 
and to conciliate fhem by lavishing upon them 
extraordinary gratifications and luxuries. To 
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diffuse immediate happiness, upon those near 
at hand, without reference to future and more 
permanent good, is the short-sighted object of 
the uncultivated feeling of benevolence. 

When cultivated, but with a wrong direction, 
its operation is still of the same kind, but more 
mischievous as it is exerted through a, wider 
sphere. A large proportion of the wide-spread 
charities of the present day furnish examples Of 
this. They seek to remedy a present evil, to 
relieve a present suffering, by means which 
multiply for the future these pains and suffer- 
ings many-fold, A late Writer on the prin- 
ciples of Charitable Institutions remarks, that 
they are more numerous, that more exertions 
are made for the relief of the poor now than at 
any former period — yet poverty arid crime are 
on the increase. What is the reason of this? 
The writer alluded to goes on to prove, that it 
is to be found in the feet, that remedies are 
often applied without discriminating between 
the different causes which produce these evils, 
and therefore perpetuate and increase them, or 
at best only palliate them. So true is it that a 
little well-directed effort to do good, is better 
than a large and expensive beneficence on a 
wrong principle. 
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If we allow then the unspeakable importance 
of the feeling when properly disciplined, it 
remains next to consider how this may be 
effected. Only by cultivating all the other 
faculties as subsidiary to this leading one. If, 
to recapitulate what has already been said in 
the notice of each feeling, if our families, our 
relations, our friends are dear to us, we must 
not sacrifice to their interests those of that 
larger family, of which we are " members one 
of another." If we would contend and oppose, 
let it be in the cause of the many whose hap- 
piness is sacrificed to that of the few. If we 
would acquire property, let it be to have the 
means of doing good. If we would esteem 
ourselves, and gain the approbation of others, 
let it be for the exercise of this disposition to 
spread happiness around. If we would be 
cautious, let it be of hurting the feeling, or in 
any way injuring those with whom we are 
brought into connexion. If we would be con- 
scientious, faithful,, honest, it is because these 
qualities tend in the highest degree to the pro- 
motion of happiness. If we would cultivate 
our intellectual faculties, all our acquirements 
should have the same object, and be all directed 
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to the same end — the good of our fellow- 
creatures ; and last of all, if we would love and 
venerate our Maker, the best proof of it is by 
doing all we can, to increase the enjoyment of 
every creature that He has made. (God needs 
not anything that man can do for Him, and 
He can be served acceptably in no other way. 

Thus in proportion as the faculties are un- 
folded under its direction, will benevolence 
become strong and efficient ; selfish feelings 
must predominate in the earliest stage of ex- 
istence, but it must be the care of those who 
have the charge of the young mind, to watch 
that the development of its powers shall be 
accompanied by that of benevolent feeling. 
Sympathy here also must first lend its aid. The 
" law of kindness" must dwell on the lips, as 
in the hearts of the guardians of infancy. If 
a child be accustomed to the tone of unkind- 
ness, whether towards himself or others, he 
will acquire the same tone, and the tone will 
engender the feeling ; whereas, if harshness 
and ill-temper are never placed before him to 
copy from, there is a chance that he may never 
find them out for himself. Let him dwell in 
an atmosphere of kindness and charity. Let 
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ljiro not suspect that the meanest creature die 
most loathsome insect ought, or can possibly 

■ 

excite feelings of contempt and enmity. " God 
hateth nothing that he hath made/' nor would 
man if he were early taught to feel, s that every 
creature is a fellow-creature, having the same 
common Parent ; that everything has its us§, 
and that, a benevolent use, and tharf tjiere is 
not a living being in the universe that has not, 
if circumstances permit, a cl*im on his, fellow- 
feeling and kindness. To increase the sum of 
happiness should be made the leading principle 
of action with the first dawnings of reason, 
and a child should be led to value every action 
only as it tends to promote that end, and to 
restrain not only e,very action, but every word, 
which can occasion unnecessary pain. He 
should be examined every (Jp-y a£ to those who 
have ^ been the better for his existence besides 
himself — 

" What promise of morn is left unbroken?' 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken ? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven ? 
How with thy faults has duty striven ?" 

Not only daily, hourly, but constantly, 
should the feeling be in exercise, that " spirit 
of love with ft sound mind" of which the 
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Apostle speaks. It is not what is commonly 
called charity, the succouring and aiding of 
distress, this is but a limited exercise of bene- 
volence, but that which Paul denominates 
charity — " Though I should give all my goods 
to feed the poor, and have. not. charity, I am 
nothing worth,"— that charity which " loveth 
all things" and which strives to add to the en- 
joyment of every living . creature within its 
reach. The following is a. beautiful little in- 
stance of this spirit dwelling ki the mind of 
a child. The mother of a fine spirited little 
boy of two-and- a-half years old, went to look 
at him, according to custom, after he was put 
to bed. His eyes were closed, but she saw his 
little lips. move. She drew near to catch their 
accents, and heard him say softly, " Love dear 

Mamma, — -love dear Nelly, -love dear Lizzy, 

— love all-body." There was a longef in- 
terval, between each sentence, and as the last 
sound died away, he was asleep. 

If a child be early introduced to the instances 
of benevolent design throughout the universe, 
he cannot but perceive that the purpose of its 
Creator is the production of the largest possible 
sum of enjoyment, that the apparent exceptions 
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to this, arise from our limited knowledge, and 
that earth, air, and sea are full of innumerable 
creatures all practically praising their Maker, 
by their sense of the enjoyment he has given 
them ; and he will soon feel the desire to use 
his own little powers to the furtherance of 
the same object. The desire will grow with 
its indulgence, and with the development of 
these powers, until he will have no idea of 
happiness except as associated with the happi- 
ness of others. 

Perhaps it may be said that this is not prac- 
ticable, and that the standard fixed is too high. 
We would only reply to the first objection—^ 
begin early enough ; and to the second — that 
it is the standard fixed by the laws of nature* 
which are the laws of God, and by the spirit of 
Christianity which declares, that the message 
which came to us from the beginning is " that 
we should love one another," for, " God Aim* 
self is love." 
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CHAPTER V. 



WONDER. 



We have now considered those moral senti- 
ments which are pre-eminent in forming the 
character, and governing the conduct ; we have 
still to allude to several inherent dispositions 
which, though less important and partaking 
perhaps of the nature of intellectual faculties 
as well as moral, exert considerable influence 
over the other faculties.* The first of these is 
Wonder, or the love of the marvellous. It is 
the source of the gratification we feel in the 
sense of the great, the extraordinary, the 
mysterious, the sublime, and it contributes to 
elevate the mind, and raise it above the routine 
of animal existence. It forms part of the reli- 
gious sentiments, but it is also that part of 

* They may be said to partake of the nature of intellec- 
tual faculties, because they endow objects with qualities or 
properties that they would not otherwise possess to us, and 
which in fact they do not possess to animals. The sense 
of the wonderful and sublime — the sense of the beautiful— 
the sense of the ludicrous— are senses which belong only to 
man. 
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them which, if the mind be uncultivated and 
the feeling strong, is apt to run into credulity 
and superstition. 

We meet with some matter-of-fact people 
who cannot be surprised at anything. Neither 
the grandeur of nature in its sublimer aspects, 
nor the discoveries of philosophy or science, 
ctm startle them into emotion. However ex- 
traordinary the facts we may bring before them, 
they excite no more, sensation than if they were 
^very-day occurrences. However wonderful the 
exertions we may have made, on any given occa- 
sion, they never seem to go beyond their expec- 
tations. No bargain can surprise them by its 
cheapness, no workmanship by its excellence. 
In such persons the natural feeling is deficient. 
Where this is not, the case it diminishes with 
yeftrs, as experience brings us acquainted with 
the causes of those effects which at first asto- 
nished us — or rather it changes its objects, for 
asi we acquire fresh knowledge, new fields open 
for its exercise. But it is in childhood that 
the mind is peculiarly alive to its pleasures. 
We see it in the .eager, look, the intensity of 
expectation with which- the^bild listens to the 
tale of wonder ; that it is more than the love 
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of what is new is plain, for it may be the twen- 
tieth time that the tale has been told. 

So strong is the delight which children take 
in the exercise of this feeling, that we ought to 
be very careful that it should be associated only 
with what is correct in principle,, and we must 
remember that if werdo not supply them with 
wholesome gratification of thetaste, they will 
seek it . from others less scrupulous. The ex- 
treme eagerness with which children listen to 
" a tale," particularly if it appeals to the 
wonderful, points it out. as a most valuable 
vehicle for instruction, and for the exercise of 
our besjt feelings. While all the faculties of the 
mind are bent with earnest, attention upon the 
story, they are open to receive the lessons it 
may convey, and the vivid association of in- 
terest will stamp them lastingly upon the 
memory. No, accomplishment is more useful 
to a mother or teacher, than a facility in the 
power of throwing instruction into the shape of 
a tale ; if it be not naturally possessed, it will 
become easy by. practice. It has been adopted 
in the Infant Schopl system, but to embody 
correct principles and good taste in an extem- 
pore tale, .requires more cultivated minds than 

k2 
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ordinary teachers possess, and we have heard a 
tale given in this manner in an infant school, 
ingenious and well-told, but of which the 
moral was false. We should be sorry to banish 
all the old nursery tales which have been the 
delight of many and many a generation, except 
such as offend against moral principle and 
good taste. The introduction of supernatural 
horrors to children's minds has been already 
deprecated, as far as can now be necessary. 

Though it would not be advisable entirely to 
prohibit to children fictitious wonders, those, 
far more boundless and amazing, of the wide 
creation, are the appropriate objects on which 
to exercise the love of the wonderful — which 
gratify without satiating, and at the same time 
elevate and purify it. 

No pleasure is so great to children as that of 
an agreeable surprise ; but too much stress 
should not be laid upon the part of the pleasure 
which proceeds from the surprise, for children 
are very fond of giving them in return, and 
as there is a feeling of importance and supe- 
riority excited in giving a surprise to another, 
this will mingle with the feeling of benevolence 
which designs the pleasure, and perhaps pre- 
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dominate over it. The exaggerated expecta- 
tions of the pleasure which others will receive 
from their surprises, are apt also to be dis- 
appointed, and their magnificent anticipations 
of wonder and gratitude turned into disgust, 
which they will associate with their exertions 
to shew kindness to others, not with their 
own ill-considered mode of doing it. There is 
danger besides from the secresy required, that 
the love of surprises should generate a habit 
of deceit, the more dangerous as connected 
with a benevolent end, — and if not to this, to 
the love of mystery. 

The preparation for a coming birth-day may 
exemplify our meaning in the above remarks. 
The children are all busily employed before- 
hand in making presents for the occasion. One 
is manufacturing a doll's bonnet, another a 
pincushion, another a shell-box or a grotto. 
They look very mysterious, and very important, 
while the little hero or heroine goes about, 
either affecting ignorance of what he is fully 
conscious, or, unable to restrain hi3 curiosity, 
peeping into their operations. This is either 
met by a consequential u you must not look" — 
or irritated by, " you don't know what I am 
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doing." When the grand day arrives, the 
child must either pretend to be surprised aft 
what is no surprise at all, or damp the long- 
looked- for pleasure of his brothers and sisters. 
If what we propose to give to others will be 
really valuable to them, it is of little conse- 
quence whether it be accompanied by the 
evanescent feeling of surprise. 

To throw an air of mystery over their most 
ordinary actions and affairs, is one of the means 
which low and ill-educated minds -employ, to 
raise ideas of their own consequence, and to 
create to themselves a fancied superiority, 
by exciting the wonder of others concerning 
them ; — anything which would inspire the de- 
sire for this should be carefully avoided, as 
unworthy of a candid and ingenuous mind. 

A restless love of novelty, and a useless 
curiosity, are abuses to which an exoessive 
love of the marvellous may lead, and their only 
cure is to furnish the mind with proper objects 
of present interest. Another abuse of it is the 
propensity to exaggerate and magnify the truth, 
if not to falsify it, for the sake of raising the 
astonishment of a listener ; in some persons it 
is so remarkable, that they cannot hear a mar- 
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vellous story without immediately crowning it 
with one still more extraordinary ; and many 
children of lively imaginations contract a 
habit of falsehood, from their own love of the 
wonderful, and from the mere pleasure of ex- 
citing wonder in others. This habit must be 
met by the moral principle, and subdued under 
its growing influence, which alone can effec- 
tually counteract it. 



IDEALITY. 

The love of the wonderful leads us on to that 
mental faculty which is most immediately con- 
nected with it— "-one so worthy of notice, that 
no system of mental philosophy has yet ..passed 
it over, without assigning it a place amongst 
the distinguishing powers of the human mind. 
Whatever may be the names which may be 
given to it, whether it be called Fancy, Taste, 
Imagination, Ideality, or the love of the beau- 
tiful, it is allowed to be the feeling which 
imparts delicacy and refinement to the mind, 
— which throws a charm over the whole of 
nature, — which vivifies and exalts all our feel- 
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ings and pursuits. It gives not only soul to 
poetry and romance, but to the prosaic con- 
cerns of every-day life. It may be called an 
additional sense, and no station in life neces- 
sarily debars us from its pleasures, which like 
those of the other senses, ought to be common 
to all, and be cultivated and improved by all. 
Wherever there is nature, there is beauty — 
wherever there is man, there should be the 
faculty to admire ; the " privileged classes" 
have secured to themselves many of the means 
of its gratification, but they cannot monopolize 
" the glory in the grass, the sunshine on the 
flower." 

In order to cultivate the faculty, it is not 
necessary to fill the mind with the false asso- 
ciations and colouring of romance, or to study 
the models of classical antiquity ; but let it 
" go forth into Nature's school," and there it 
will educate itself, amidst flowers and fields, 
among the hills, and by the river-side. In 
towns and cities the lessons of Nature are more 
faint and few, but even here, her sunbeams gild 
the tops of the spires, and sparkle on the flood 
which reflects, as it passes by, the crowded 
habitations; here too the taste may be more 
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readily nurtured upon the beautiful in art and 
science. 

" Children are often very poetical. * Are you 
glad that God has made it all so beautiful V 
said a child to me as I was watching the sun 
sinking into the waves at B." # The mind of 
another child of between four and five years 
old> (before-mentioned as peculiarly sensitive 
on the subject of cruelty,) is not less imagi- 
native. During a walk on a fine December 
day, it was beautiful to see how happy and 
observing he was, stooping to look at the 
mosses, and to gather specimens of the few 
remaining plants, and talking all the way — 
" Look at those rainbows on the hills !" cried 
he, pointing to the different shades of trees, 
blended in the mists. He gathered a beautiful 
little piece of moss v and called it his forest ; 
and took up the idea with delight, when it was 
suggested, that in that forest all " the lions 
and tigers and wolves should play with the 
lambs, and little children should lead them," — 
" And the little baby-boys," he added, "should 
be nursed by elephants, and the lions should 

♦Monthly Repository. 
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put brass upon their claws, for fear of hurting 
the lambs." He was told that they could make 
their paws soft when they liked, — so he carried 
his jungle full of elephants and tigers care- 
fully home, in his little cold hand. 

The first-mentioned -of these children, " when 
four years old, while walking in the wood at 

, wished to gather some flowers for his 

mamma, who was going away. ' There is no 
time now,' said some one .present, i but you can 
send her a nosegay in a few days.' * They will 
hang their heads,' said he, ' when mamma goes 
— they will cry — they will all wither and waste 
away !' One evening, while watching the sun- 
set, he said, 'The sun sinks behind the deep 
hills/ When four years old he would amuse 
himself, for hours, by drawing lines, and 
making stories about these lines, for example, 
* Here is a steam-boat, and here is a little boat 
and it goes wave, wave, wave/ But there is 
no good thing on this earth which may not be 
perverted (by excess) into bad ; his imagination 
often leads him into untruth. When three 
years old be said, so very gravely,-that had. you 
only looked at his countenance, and not heard 
his words;you would have felt sure he believed 
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the truth of what he was speaking. ' Do yon 
know, just now I saw a pig walking along the 
road with a bonnet on/ 

" Every day about this time the habit of 
telling falsities of this kind grew upon him. 
Probably he did not wish to deceive ; the 
images passed through his mind, and he 
wished to communicate them, and knew not 
yet how to do so but by saying, c I saw/ ' There 
was,' and the like forms of expression. How- 
ever, had he meant to cheat, it is a fearful 
thing to begin with a child upon the subject of 
untruth, and the plan we pursued from the 
beginning was not to take the slightest notice 
of these effusions. To laugh at them would 
have been fatal, to frown on them scarcely less 
so ; therefore there was no other course left 
than to remain deaf to them. Tempted on by 
his imagination, he still tells stories of this 
kind ; but surely these stories are of a very 
different nature from those which are uttered 
to screen the teller from punishment.*" 

If the taste be thus nurtured upon the beau- 
tiful objects, and elevated subjects which nature 

• Monthly Repository. 
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presents to it, there will be no danger of its 
becoming sickly and distorted, by being per- 
mitted to indulge in the delights of fiction. A 
pure natural taste will repel all which is incon- 
gruous, and assimilate nothing but what is 
pure and simple as itself. But if children in 
the midst of the glorious and beautiful creation 
around, " seeing/' have not been led " to per- 
ceive," — " hearing," have not been taught " to 
understand," there is danger that if the ima- 
gination be awakened by the reading of ro- 
mance^ they may become indisposed to the 
study of realities, which will seem flat and 
insipid to them. When they ought to be 
engaged in useful occupation, they will be 
indulging in idle reveries which leave the 
mind dissipated and enfeebled, or in building 
castles in the air, ever baseless, ever changing. 
Some children, however, have a favourite 
castle in the air to which they resort for weeks, 
months — perhaps years. The false expectations 
too, which they are- led to entertain concerning 
life, often materially affect their future destiny. 
Ideality is a strong guardian of virtue, for 
they who have tasted its genuine pleasures, can 
never rest satisfied with those of mere sense. 
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It is true, ideality has been sometimes made the 
handmaid of vice rather than of virtue, but it 
has been where the moral nature has been left 
waste and uncultivated during the develop- 
ment of the intellect, and so its associations 
have been made with the exercise of the de- 
grading passions of such a mind. In this case . 
the pleasures of ideality are rather the fevered 
ones of intoxication, than the exquisite enjoy- 
ment which they procure to the virtuous mind. 
It is possible to cultivate the taste to such a 
degree as that no ordinary excellence will 
satisfy it ; this fastidious refinement infallibly 
meets its appropriate punishment, for as per- 
fection is not often to be had, except in the 
works of nature, it becomes the inlet of more 
pain than pleasure. Nor is the worst of over- 
refinement, the loss of selfish gratification ; it 
is apt to interfere with benevolence, to avoid 
the sight of inelegant distress, to shrink from 
the contact of vulgar worth, and to despise 
those whose feeling of taste is less delicate and 
correct than their own. If the beautiful and 
the useful be incompatible, the beautiful must 
give way, — as the means of the existence and 
comfort of the masses must be provided, before 
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the elegancies which can only conduce to the 
pleasure of the few. 

We must carefully teach, therefore, that 
selfishness though refined, is still but selfish- 
ness, and educate ideality only under the laws 
of benevolence and utility,, which allow no 
refinement to interfere with, the means of 
doing good. 



THE FEELING OF THE LUDICROUS. 

Man has been defined as u a laughing ani- 
mal," and his dignity need not reject the defi- 
nition,, for it. would scarcely compensate him 
for the loss of the characteristic. When the 
progress of years, and the cares of life have 
somewhat sobered the spirits, who does not 
look back with regret to the joyous mirth of 
his childhood ; and if he cannot return to those 
happy days when he himself was *' tickled by 
a straw," delight in the hearty merriment of 
those, with whom they are not past ? One of 
the happy effects of the mixture of all ages in 
society, is the enlivening influence of the 
ligh t- hearted ness and gaiety of those in whom 
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life is young, upon those whose animal spirits 
are no longer as buoyant as theirs. 

*' Laughing is good for digestion," as the 
old saw hath it, and " he that is of a merry 
heart hath a continual feast," but " there is a 
season for all things under the heaven," and 
while the heart may not cease to be cheerful, 
the voice of laughter must not always be heard. 
In very young children laughter is little more 
than the expression of a sudden feeling of hap- 
piness ; in time it becomes, in addition, the 
outward sign of the sense of the ludicrous, 
which often shews itself to a degree which 
demands restraint; those know how to de- 
precate its effects, who have tried time after 
time to gain a child's serious attention for five 
minutes, but have failed as often, on account 
of their pupils' finding at every turn, something 
that excites this feeling. When this happens, 
the teacher must studiously avoid any word, 
tone, or look, which can awaken a ludicrous 
association, and pass over without the least 
notice the child's attempts to break into witti- 
cism, until the work requiring attention shall 
be concluded. Another method was tried with 
a child whose mirthful mood was quite incom- 
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patible with attention to his lesson — he could 
not help laughing, he said. He was advised to 
jump up, run into a corner of the room, and 
laugh as hard as he coukL He very readily 
obeyed, and ran laughing to his post, followed 
by his adviser, who, laughing herself, exhorted 
him to persevere, — -"Oh that is not half long 
enough, try again." He did his best, but a 
few minutes were enough to bring him to his 
sober senses, and he returned to his lesson 
quite cured of his risibility. 

There may be a strong sense of the ludicrous, 
without the power of exciting it in others, 
which last is wit, and it depends upon the 
combination of this sense with other mental 
faculties and peculiarities. In proportion to 
the degree of intellectual cultivation which 
accompanies it, will the pleasure it gives be 
more or less exquisite. Children therefore can 
seldom enjoy the higher species of wit, because 
their knowledge is too limited to enable them 
•to understand it, but whenever they can, they 
are quick to appreciate it. They are generally, 
however, most pleased with humour, drollery, 
play upon words, and the inferior kinds of wit 
which depend upon the power of imitation, 
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and their own efforts at wit are for the most 
part of this class. The sayings of children 
may be accidentally witty to those who can 
perceive an incongruity, or an unexpected 
relation, which is quite hidden to them. The 
laughter thus excited will abash a child of a 
timid disposition, and add to its natural reserve, 
while another of a different nature will be 
emboldened by it to the utterance of fresh 
conceits, or perhaps to the repetition of the 
same, over and over again, not doubting that 
the same effect of surprise and laughter will 
follow as at the first. Sometimes the mistakes 
which children make in confounding the names 
of things are laughable, purely from their absur- 
dity, and sometimes from the novelty of their 
connection, as when a child at a juvenile party, 
pointing to another whose ample rows of bright 
brass buttons attracted his notice, whispered 
" See Mamma, how many nails that little boy 
has on his coat." When we laugh at such 
things, we should explain to children why we 
do so, and not leave them with a vague impres- 
sion on their minds that they have said some- 
thing wrong, or else very clever. The remarks 
of an intelligent child of quick perception often 
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contain, unconsciously to himself, the elements 
of wit. When the child, Charles Lamb, asked 
his sister in the churchyard, after reading the 
epitaphs on the tombstones which memori- 
alized the virtues of each of the departed 
underneath, " and where do the naughty people 
lie?" he did not know that there was wit in the 
enquiry. 

There is so great a charm in the sportive 
play of fancy and wit that there is. no danger 
of their being neglected and undervalued, nor 
that the native talent for them will remain un- 
developed ; our chief solicitude must be to keep 
them, even in their wildest flights, still in sub- 
jection to duty and benevolence. We must not 
allow ourselves to be betrayed into an approv- 
ing smile, at any effusions of wit and humour 
which are tinctured in the slightest degree by 
ill-nature. A child will watch the expression 
of our countenance, to see how far he may 
venture, and if he finds that he has the power 
to amuse us in spite of ourselves, we have no 
longer any hold over him from respect, and he 
will go rioting on in his sallies until he his tired ; 
and seek at every future opportunity to renew 
his triumph. Wit undirected, by benevolence 
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generally falls into personal satire — the keenest 
instrument of unkindness ; it is so easy to laugh 
at the expense of our friends and neighbours — 
they furnish such ready materials for our wit, 
that all the moral forces require to be arranged 
against the propensity, and its earliest indica- 
tions checked. We may satirize error, but we 
must compassionate the erring, and this we 
must always teach by example to children, not 
only in what we say of others before them, but 
in our treatment of themselves. We should 
never use ridicule towards them, except when 
it is so evidently good natured that its spirit 
cannot be mistaken ; the agony which a sensi- 
tive child feels on being held up before others 
as an object of ridicule, even for a trifling error, 
a mistake, or a peculiarity,, is not soon for- 
gotten, nor easily forgiven* When we wish, 
therefore, to excite contrition for a serious 
fault, ridicule should never be employed, as 
the feelings it raises are directly opposed to 
self-reproach.. 

The love of the ridiculous often becomes so 
excessive,, that the mind is incapable of the 
effort of being serious for long together, even 
upon the most serious subjects. It is con- 

l2 
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tinually darting off in search of the ludicrous 
and the absurd, and the associations thus formed 
are most detrimental to the progress of mental 
and moral improvement. A peculiar gesture, 
the disarrangement of a collar or a cravat, the 
mis-pronunciation of a word, are enough to mar 
the effect of the most instructive and eloquent 
discourse. We attempt to reason, and are met 
by a jest, a pun, a quibble. To turn every- 
thing into ridicule is as profitless as it is weari- 
some. We have before spoken of the difficulty 
of gaining a child's attention with whom this 
habit is formed, and it requires the greatest 
vigilance to restrain it properly. To enable us 
to effect this, we must promote hilarity and 
mirth at all proper times and seasons — that 
children may not laugh always, they must be 
allowed to laugh, and heartily too, sometimes. 
Wit, therefore, should sparkle amongst the 
solid endowments of the mind which is fully 
competent to educate — there should be the 
power of amusing, as well as that of instruct- 
ing. The influence which a playful wit has 
over children, is proved by the preference 
which they shew at a very early age towards 
persons who possess it, and the influence it 
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exerts not only over them, but over all, whose 
minds are able to appreciate it, prove it to be, 
when instructed by the intellect — elevated and 
refined by ideality — and warmed by benevo- 
lence, one of the choicest gifts to man which 
nature has bestowed. 



IMITATION. 



Whether or not it be allowed, that we have 
an instinct which gives the tendency to copy 
the manners and actions of others, it must be 
admitted that there is some such principle of 
our nature, from whatever source derived, 
which has a very powerful effect in forming 
and fashioning our minds and habits. It is 
owing to this feeling, added to the force of 
sympathy and association already spoken of, 
that, imperceptibly to ourselves, we take the 
direction of our feelings and the tone of mind 
and manners of the age and society to which 
we belong, and it is not without strong effort 
that we can break through the spell which 
binds us to think, to feel, and to act with all 
around us. It influences us equally in less 
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important concerns ; our gestures, our modes 
of speech, our habits of life, the regulation of 
our mutual intercourse, our dress, — all follow 
the models which the fashion of society sets 
before us. 

This faculty seems to be given as the great 
help in education, but it is a help which throws 
an immense responsibility upon parents and 
teachers. The vices and evil habits of parents 
thus descend from generation to generation, — 
but through the same means none of their 
excellencies can be wholly lost. Thus a good 
system of education may do much when aided 
by a good example, but nothing whatever with- 
out it. Powerful as is the operation of this 
feeling, and therefore of example, we must be 
careful lest children do from the mere imita- 
tion of those with whom they associate, what 
ought to proceed from a better feeling — from 
a higher principle. Those who are not in the 
habit of looking minutely into motives, fre- 
quently mistake the instinctive action of this 
feeling for one originating in a higher source. 
This is a dangerous error, for where this is the 
case, if the example be withdrawn, the effect 
upon the conduct which arose from its iniita- 
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tion, will generally cease. The influence, there- 
fore, of example to be safe, must be a silent one. 
We must be careful never to say to children, 
" Do so and so because your parents and in- 
structors, those whom you respect and love, do 
so," but because it is right, it is kind, it is 
wise. Whilst we gather around children not 
only circumstances, but persons who will con- 
tribute to mould their characters, their man- 
ners, and their habits to the standard we 
approve, we must sparingly, if at all, present 
them as models ; for besides, that, as there are 
imperfections even amongst " the excellent of 
the earth," a child will probably attach respect 
to the errors which are associated with their 
virtues,— the mind will also be led to be satis- 
fied with referring to an outward tribunal of 
right, rather than to the inner one of duty. To 
place the companions and equals of children 
before them, as examples, is more dangerous 
still, from the risk of exciting envy and jea- 
lousy instead of the wish to emulate. 

At the same time that we aim at opening 
the mind to receive all the good which radiates 
from the examples around, we must infuse into 
it a principle, which shall enable it to repel the 
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emanations of evil which are also widely dif- 
fused. Singularity is to be avoided if it can 
be done consistently with reason and justice, 
but when this is decidedly not the case, then it 
becomes us to resist the promptings of the 
feeling which impels us to do as others do — to 
dare to be singular when the world is wrong. 

Where perfection is found, there only may it 
be our aim to copy. " Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect," is 
the comprehensive rule given to us for our 
guidance through life, founded upon this most 
useful faculty of our nature, — and whether those 
we educate will be wise and good and happy 
beings, depends greatly upon the degree in 
which we follow this rule, and are ourselves 
wise and good and happy. 

We have now noticed the principal feelings 
of our nature, animal and moral, which are 
concerned in early moral training, in connexion 
with their education. The education of the 
intellectual faculties has been treated of largely 
by many able writers, and their enlightened 
theories are becoming more and more adopted 
in practice; but as intellectual is inseparable 
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from moral education, we may be permitted to 
make a few remarks upon the subject, more as 
a short sketch of the principles upon which 
the faculties are to be treated,, than as dwelling 
upon the manner iu which such principles are 
to be carried into operation. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECTUAL 

FACULTIES. 

The object of Education we have already 
defined to be, to teach an individual, to feel, 
to think, and to act so as to produce most 
happiness to himself and others, and this 
implies 1st — the proper restraint and regula- 
tion of the several animal propensities, and the 
training and exercise of the moral sentiments. 
This part we have already considered. 2ndly 
— the teaching to think by the exercise of the 
perceptive and reflective faculties — not of one 
or two of them, but of all of them in accord- 
ance with their nature, and upon the objects of 
which they naturally take cognizance ; and con- 
sequently to know the nature and purposes of 
our bodily and mental constitution, the qualities 
and mutual relations of all things around us, 
and their relation to ourselves. And 3rdly — 
to act so in accordance with this knowledge as 
shall produce most happiness to ourselves and 
others. This will of course depend upon the 
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two former, and, according to Mr. Combe, 
" upon an early conviction that man is made 
for action ; that he is placed in a theatre of 
agents, which he must direct, or to which he 
must accommodate bis conduct ; that every- 
thing in the world is regulated by laws insti- 
tuted by the Creator ; that all objects that exist, 
animate and inanimate, have received definite 
qualities and constitutions, and that good arises 
from their proper, and evil from their improper 
application." 

The same general laws apply to the intellec- 
tual as to. the moral faculties, viz., that they can 
only be improved by exercise, and that they 
require a separate education ; for by the exer- 
cise of one, another is not cultivated at the 
same time. By filling the mind with words we 
do not exercise the reasoning powers — by ex- 
ercising the perceptive faculties we do not 
exercise the reflective, any more than in learn- 
ing music we learn how to draw. This does 
not refer to the indirect influence of association 
upon the faculties, which is, however, very 
powerful. 

Memory is not a separate faculty, but a mode 
of the action of each, and there are conse- 
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quently as many kinds of memory as there are 
different faculties ; thus a person fond of rea- 
soning will remember better than another, the 
points of an argument, — another fond of lan- 
guages, the words and phrases of a new 
tongue, — another of music, the notes of a me- 
lody. Each kind of memory thus requires 
separate exercise. The plan of addling chil- 
dren's brains over books, by which the memory 
for words to which no ideas are attached, alone 
is exercised, is now giving place to a better sys- 
tem, by which a real knowledge of things, their 
qualities and relations is given, and which calls 
into action all the mental faculties. For the 
mode in which this is accomplished we m&y 
refer to the systems of Pestalozzi, Wilderspin,. 
and others pretty generally known. As a 
specimen of the manner in which this educa- 
tion is begun, we shall give an extract from 
Mr. Simpson's excellent work on the Philo- 
sophy of Education, in which this subject is 
ably treated. The examples introduced are 
taken from Dr. Mayo's Lessons on Objects. 

" Besides securing moral habits, gained by 
four years' practice for at least six hours every 
d a y, the Intellectual faculties must not be neg- 
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lected in infant training. Those which begin 
early to act must be the better for early judi- 
cious direction and exercise. At six months 
old infants are commencing the use of the 
faculty of observing external objects, and are 
seeing, hearing, and touching with marked 
acuteness and activity. A judicious nurse, in<- 
structed in the infant faculties and their rela- 
tive objects, might direct and exercise these 
powers to their great improvement, so as to 
render them better instruments for the infant's 
use, when, at two years old* he joins his cotem- 
poraries. The stimulus of numbers will work 
wonders on the child, and bring out his observ- 
ing and remembering intellect in a manner that 
will surprise his family at home. The first 
objects of his attentive observation will be his 
numerous little friends ; then all the varied 
objects of that new world the infant seminary ; 
its pictures, numerous and gaily coloured 
beyond his dreams ; the curiosities of the 
little museum; the flowers, the fruit trees, 
the dressed border of the play-ground, the 
swings for exercise, the wooden bricks for 
building, the astonishing movements, and feats, 
and learning, and cleverness of the trained 
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pupils, will all fill the youngest new-comer 
with wonder, delight, and ardour, and heartily 
engage him in the business of the place in a 
day or two. A skilful teacher will keep up 
the activity of the faculty of wonder, thus ex- 
cited, as long as he can without the risk of 
exhausting it. Every object presented is now 
a wonder, to be eagerly gazed at, and curiously 
handled ; and here will commence with zeal 
on the infant learners side, that grand but 
recent improvement in education, real, as dis- 
tinguished- from merely verbal, intellectual 
training ; but yet real including verbal as an 
accessory, instead of verbal excluding real. 
The discovery, for it is a discovery, that it is 
better at once to introduce the pupil to the 
real visible tangible world, than merely to talk 
to him about it in. its absence, is of immense 
value, and of admirable application to infant 
intellectual training. The child of two years 
is acutely appetised for things^ but yet very 
feebly for words: when, by a grand error, 
words are forced upon him, things will infal- 
libly take off his attention, and often has he 
been punished for evincing this law of his 
nature, in inattention to his " book." If the 
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instructor understands and obeys nature, he 
will readily and judiciously supply things or 
objects to those faculties in his pupil, which 
were created to be intensely gratified with the 
cognizance of them. We mean by a judicious 
supply of objects, such as will combine the 
pupil's delight with his improvement. The 
objects should : be arranged in lessons, and suc- 
cessively presented to the pupil's senses and 
faculty for observing existences. The simple 
and obvious qualities of any object are inse- 
parable from it, and should be carefully pointed 
out to him ; while, by a succession of objects, 
he will learn a variety of qualities, till he has, 
mastered all the qualities of external objects, 
cognizable without chemical analysis. For ex- 
ample, introduce a class of pupils to a piece 
of glass. Let them each and all see it, handle 
it, weigh it, look through it, break it, cut with 
it, &e. They have thus got its colour, smooth- 
ness, hardness, weight, transparency, brittle- 
ness, sharpness. Let them, at the same time, be 
familiarised with the w,ords that express glass, 
and all these its qualities ; let them hear each 
word pronounced, and then let them see each 
word printed, written, and spelled, by which 
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means their reading is incidentally begun. 
Here they have the thing, the spoken name, 
and the written sign for that name, all three 
together. Ask them if they can name some- 
thing else that is transparent ? They will pro* 
bably answer, water. Something else which 
cuts? A knife. Is the piece of sponge tied * 
to their slate smooth? No, it is rough. Tell 
them the uses of glass. In their next lesson 
give them something very different from glass 
in its qualities as to transparency, smoothness, 
hardness, britlleness, sharpness ; for example, a 
piece of India-rubber. It is opaque. Write 
the word and exhibit it printed, as with all the 
others. It is soft, not brittle, not sharp ; it is 
flexible, elastic, inflammable, black, tough, 
waterproof. Every quality must be shewn 
in its own way, and the uses of the substance 
explained. Leather is the third lesson. 
Wherever any quality of the new object agrees 
with a quality found in any previous object, let 
the pupils find that out. Leather agrees with 
India-rubber in being flexible, opaque, tough, 
smooth, combustible. It differs from it in 
odour, &c. Sugar is the object of the fourth 
lesson. It agrees with the two preceding 
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objects, in being opaque, and with glass in being 
hard and brittle ; but it is soluble, as demon- 
strated by dissolving a piece in water, fusible in 
the flame of a candle, white, sweet, sparkling, 
&c. Its uses are well known to children. The 
lessons proceed, and by means of twenty-two 
of the commonest articles, including the four 
named above, viz. gum, sponge, wood, water, 
beeswax, camphor, bread, sealingwax, whale- 
bone, blotting-paper, willow, milk, spice, salt, 
horn, ivory, chalk, and oak-bark, are gained 
the real ideas, and the inseparable names, 
spoken and written, of the following qualities, 
viz, bright, yellow, semitransparent, adhesive 
when melted, porous, absorbing, soft, dull, 
light-brown, dry, light, liquid, reflective, co- 
lourless, inodorous, tasteless, heavy, purifying, 
wholesome, sticky, yellowish, aromatic, friable, 
volatile, soluble in spirits, medicinal, edible, 
nutritious, yellowish-white, moist, impressible, 
adhesive, fibrous, stiff, pungent, jagged, thin, 
pinkish, pliable, easily torn, fluid, greasy, gra- 
nular, saline, sapid, uneven, hollow, odorous 
when burnt, tapering, effervescent in acid, 
rugged, &c. Of course, when the quality 
cannot be observed without it, an expcri- 
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ment is made, as by making chalk effervesce 
in vinegar. 

" When the children are perfectly familiar 
with the objects which, in twenty-two lessons, 
fdrm the first series, their qualities, names, and 
uses, can tell wherein they agree or differ, and 
read and spell the words, they are introduced 
to a second series of fourteen lessons, each 
lesson on a specific object. This series is pre- 
ceded' by an explanation of the five senses, 
while the knowledge already acquired is clas- 
sified according as it has come through the 
channel of each sense, or through that of more 
than one sense at a time. Parts of objects are 
submitted to the pupils, as of a pin, a cube of 
wood, with its angle and surfaces, the cylin- 
drical form of an uncut lead pencil, a pen, a 
wax candle, a chair, a clock, an egg, a tray, a 
cup, a grain of coffee, a pair of scissors, &c. 

" The third series, of seventeen lessons, 
introduces the children to the notions of na- 
tural and artificial, such as wool, and woollen- 
cloth, animal, vegetable, animate, inanimate, 
illustrated by a quill, a flower, an insect. 
Again, the qualities and parts acquired in the 
former lessons, and the terms they have used, 
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are rehearsed. The derivation of the words 
from the Latin and Greek, &c. is likewise made 
an exercise, and the ideas, the words, and their 
derivations, are all connected together in one 
indissoluble association. In the lessons of the 
third series, the qualities, parts, conditions, 
differences, agreements, manufacture, and 
abstract ideas of the following objects, are 
impressed and connected with language : — 
Wool, a half-penny, mustard- seed, an apple, 
glass of a watch, brown sugar, refined sugar, 
an acorn, honeycomb, butter cup, lady bird, 
oyster, a fir-cone, fur, laurel-leaf, a needle, a 
stone. It is evident that these few objects lead 
to a great variety of valuable ideas, with their 
corresponding terms and derivations, their 
uses, places whence brought, abstract terms 
arising, &c, for example, mineral, metallic, 
fusible, indigenous, spherical, stimulating ; 
stone, stony; milk, milky; organized, inor- 
ganized ; &c. At least one hundred ideas are 
conveyed in this series. 

" The fourth series has for its aim, the classi- 
fication of objects according to their resem- 
blances and differences. This is an advance 
upon the former lessons, as it calls into activity 
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the reflecting faculty of comparison. The 
spices are chosen as forming a connected series 
of objects. The metals, woods, and* grains, 
follow, and a store of collateral ideas is im- 
parted, such as production, trade and com- 
merce, uses of malt, hops, and many others. 
An exercise in the comparison of substances^ 
shewing the points of resemblance and differ- 
ence, concludes the series." 

Lessons on this plan should be given from 
the time that a child's powers of observation 
are awakened, until the age of six or seven. In 
these it will be observed that children are only 
taught what they can understand, ideas are 
given to them and not mere words, and this by 
the exercise of their own senses in seeing and 
feeling things themselves, instead of learning 
them only through their names. With refer- 
ence to the education of the External Senses, 
there is no doubt that each one separately 
might by proper training be made as acute as 
the sense of touch in the blind, or of sight in 
the deaf and dumb, but this seems to, be 
unnecessary, and they will acquire sufficient 
acuteness in a judicious education of the per- 
ceptive faculties. 
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Children whose powers of observation are so 
exercised will soon begin to want to know what 
books are for, and to share in the pleasure 
which they see they are the occasion of to 
others. A little girl of scarcely three years old 
was accustomed to sit on her mother's knee 
whilst her brother was reading his daily lesson. 
She learned unconsciously to read by following 
with her eyes the words of the stories as he 
uttered them, and sometimes in her eagerness 
would say the word first when he hesitated. 
If the acquirement of reading has not been 
forced upon children, they will feel delighted 
at the discovery that there is a means of help- 
ing themselves to the knowledge and amuse- 
ment they want, without waiting upon the 
leisure and inclination of others for it. The 
same may be said of writing ; a child eagerly 
catches at the idea of writing a letter to a 
parent, or brother, or sister, who is absent, 
and sets himself with alacrity to the task of 
expressing in awkward strokes and rude let- 
ters, his wish for their return, — or his infor- 
mation as to the progress of his garden. A 
pencil to draw with is one of the frequent 
demands of a child, and if it thus teaches 
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itself the elements of drawing, why should it 
not those of writing in the same way ? We 
lately noticed a little girl who had seized a 
pen, unobserved as she thought, busily employ 
herself in making pot-hooks with it ; she could 
not apparently quite satisfy herself, for after 
several trials she said in a low tone — " this 
shall be a well one." At this early age we 
should merely assist and direct the efforts 
which children themselves are sure to make 
towards these acquirements — they will then 
be considered as matters of privilege instead 
of as tasks. 

The first notions of Arithmetic and Gram- 
mar may be communicated in a manner which 
will interest even children of this age, by 
making them exercises upon things instead 
of words. A child will perform with pleasure 
the simple operations of arithmetic upon ob-. 
jects which he can see and feel, long before 
he can deal with the abstract ideas of numbers 
upon a slate, — and he can understand the dif- 
ference between a noun and a verb, when he 
receives the ideas of them from real things, 
and from their visible motion or actions 
better than if he first learn from a book, that 
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a noun is the name of anything which exists, 
and that a verb is a word which signifies to be, 
to do, or to suffer. 

The Geography that should first be taught 
to children, is that of their own town and 
neighbourhood ; these will in almost any lo- 
cality furnish explanations of the principal 
geographical definitions. Hills, Tallies, plains, 
boundaries, are everywhere to be met with on 
a large or a small scale ; and a river or a pool 
will supply peninsulas, isthmuses, straits, bays, 
and creeks. The clear ideas obtained from 
these, will serve as a much better foundation 
for a future extended knowledge of the globe, 
than all the concise, well-digested descriptions 
contained in the little red, well-thumbed book, 
which has made the very sound of geography 
hateful to pupils ascending the weary steep of 
book-learning. 

In the fields — for we cannot imagine edu- 
cation going on successfully without access to 
some fields — the simple facts connected with 
the principles of vegetation, botany, natural 
history, will be learned best, like everything 
else — practically. 

From the age of six or seven until about 
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fourteen, the assistance of books will gradually 
become necessary to progress in all these kinds 
of knowledge, in addition to the study of actual 
things ; and to the mind which has been thus 
trained, the knowledge derived from books 
will be real, for it will not rest contented with 
empty words. The study of Languages and 
of Mathematics should also be entered upon 
during this period, but it must always be 
borne in mind that reading, writing, arith- 
metic, languages, and mathematics, discon- 
nected from their application to realities, 
though highly useful in exercising the mental 
faculties and in preparing the mind to receive 
knowledge, are not knowledge, but the mere 
instruments of acquiring it, and it is only in 
such a light that they should be regarded. 
If a boy's time and attention be engrossed 
by the acquisition of these mere instruments 
of learning, as the case has hitherto too much 
stood, it is a chance but that he may lose all 
taste for the knowledge which they are to fit 
him for acquiring. Let him first be intro- 
duced into the kingdom of nature itself, and 
he will imbibe a taste for, and love of know- 
ledge, which will always remain with him, and 
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which will make him eager to acquire the 
means of obtaining it. 

The mind having become acquainted with 
the existences around, their properties, their 
relations, — being stored with the facts of -na- 
tural history and science,— having observed 
the motions that are going on around, phy- 
sical, chemical, and vital — it will begin to 
enquire into their causes, and the reflective 
powers will come into more especial operation. 
The study of science may now be entered 
upon, the knowledge acquired arranged under 
its proper heads, and each fact placed in the 
department to which it belongs. A clear and 
concise arrangement for this purpose has been 
given by Dr. Arnott, in the " Table of Science" 
contained in the Introduction to his Physics. 
It is of great consequence that both teachers 
and pupils should carry in their minds a clear 
conception of the general field of human know- 
ledge, and of the comparative importance of 
its several subdivisions; and perhaps, as he 
affirms, this is the most valuable single ac- 
quirement that the mind can make. We shall 
therefore give the table here with the sub- 
stance of the valuable remarks attached to it, 
feeling convinced that they deserve the seriou 
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attention of all interested in the subject of 
intellectual education. 

"TABLE OF SCIENCE. 
1. Physics. . 2. Chemistry. 

Mechanics, Simple substances, 

Hydrostatics, Mineralogy, 

Hydraulics, Geology, 

Pneumatics, Pharmacy, 

Acoustics, Brewing, 

Heat, Dyeing, 

Optics, Tanning, 

Electricity, &c 
Astronomy, 
&c. 



3. Life. 4. Mind. 

Vegetable Physiology, Intelledt. 

Botany, Reasoning, 

Horticulture, Logic, 

Agriculture, Language, 

&c. Education, 

&c. 
Motives to action. 
Animal Physiology, Emotions and Passion*, 

Zoology, Justice, 

Anatomy, Morals, 

Pathology, Government, 

Medicine, Political Economy, 

&c. &c. 

Natural Theology. 



6. Science op Quantity. 
Arithmetic, 
Algebra, 
Geometry, 
Ac." 
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" Supposing description of particulars, or 
Natural History 9 to be studied along with 
the different parts of the System of Science 
sketched in the table, there will be included 
in the scheme the whole knowledge of the 
universe which man can acquire by the exer- 
cise of his own powers; that is to say, which 
he can acquire independently of a superna- 
tural Revelation. And on this knowledge all 
his arts are founded, — some of them on the 
single part of Physics, as that of the machinist, 
architect, mariner, carpenter, &c. ; some on 
Chemistry (which includes Physics), as that 
of the miner, glass-maker, dyer, brewer, &c. ; 
and some on Physiology, (which includes much 
of Physics and Chemistry), as that of the scien- 
tific gardener or botanist, agriculturist, zoo- 
logist, &c. The business of teachers of all 
kinds, and of governors, advocates, linguists, 
&c. &c, respects chiefly the science of mind. 
The art of medicine requires in its professor 
a comprehensive knowledge of all the depart- 
ments." » 

" As the sciences are all intimately con- 
nected with each other, great advantage must 
result from studying them in the order above 
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given, — for Chemistry cannot be well under- 
stood without a previous knowledge of Physics, 
and Life, consisting of Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, is a superstructure on the other 
two, and cannot be studied independently of 
them. This method of proceeding, therefore, 
will prevent repetitions and anticipations, and 
considerably diminish the labour of acquire- 
ment. 

<fc It thus appears that the Science of Nature 
may be considered as a continuous and closely 
connected system of history, which to be clearly 
understood, must be studied according to the 
natural order of its parts, just as any common 
history must be read in the natural order of 
its paragraphs. But so little has this been 
known, or at least acted upon, in general, that 
perhaps no other human plans formed with 
one object, have been so dissimilar and incon- 
sistent as the common plans of education." 

" The notions on education prevalent in the 
world until recently, have been as erroneous 
with respect to the comparative importance of 
different branches of knowledge as with respect 
to th£ order of study. Thus at many of our 
famed schools, and even universities, the atten- 
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tion has been directed almost exclusively either 
to Languages and Logic, or to Abstract Mathe- 
matics ; the preceptors seeming to forget that 
these objects have no value but in their appli- 
cation to Physics, Chemistry, Life, and Mind. 
The reason for bestowing much attention on 
the Greek and Roman languages was good 
some centuries ago, because then no book of 
value existed which was not written in one of 
these languages ; but now the case is com- 
pletely reversed, for he who learns almost any 
matter of science from old books is learning 
error, or at the least, knowledge far short of 
modern erudition. As to the higher mathe- 
matics, again, while they merit great honour, 
as being the instrument by which many useful 
discoveries have been made, and the conjec- 
tures of powerful minds have been confirmed, 
still a very deep investigation of them is neither 
possible to the generality of men, nor if it were 
so, would it be of utility. The mode of pro- 
ceeding, then, to which we have alluded, is 
just as if a man, to whom permission were 
given to enter and use a magnificent garden, 
on condition of his procuring a key to open 
the gate, and certain measures to estimate the 
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riches contained within, should waste his whole 
life on the road in polishing one key, and pro- 
curing others of different materials and work- 
manship, or in preparing a multiplicity of un- 
necessary measures. This and many similar 
errors, arise from persons not being in general 
taught to carry in their minds a clear concep- 
tion of the general field of human knowledge, 
and so of the comparative importance of the 
different subdivisions, — the possession of which 
conception is perhaps the most valuable single 
acquirement which the mind can make. He 
whose view is bounded by the limits of one ofr 
two small departments, will probably have 
very false ideas even of them, but he certainly 
will, of other parts, and of the whole ; so as to 
be constantly exposed to* commit errors hurtful 
to himself or to others. His mind, compared 
to the well-ordered mind of a properly edu- 
cated man, is what the mis-shapen body of a 
mechanic, crippled by his trade, is to the body 
of the active mountaineer, or other specimen 
of perfect human nature." 

" We now proceed to remark, that by ar- 
ranging science according to its natural rela- 
tions, and therefore so as to avoid repetitions 
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and anticipations, a very complete system 
might be exhibited in small bulk, viz. in five 
volumes, of which the separate titles would be, 
1st, Physics; 2nd, Chemistry; 3rd, Organic 
Life, or Physiology ; 4th, Mind ; and 5th, 
Measures or Mathematics. From such works, 
with less trouble than it now costs to obtain 
familiarity with one new language, a man 
might obtain a general acquaintance with 
science. And such is the close relation of the 
departments of science with each other, that 
consummate skill in any one may generally be 
acquired more easily, by first studying the 
whole in a general way, and then applying 
particularly to that one, than by fixing the 
attention from the beginning upon the one 
more exclusively. The study of Anatomy thus 
becomes very easy to him who has first studied 
Physics." 

" Were such elementary treatises once in 
existence, they might be maintained complete 
by a periodical incorporation of new disco- 
veries; and if furnished with correct and 
copious references, they m ight form an index 
to the whole existing mass of knowledge. This 
Book of Nature would be of more value to the 
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world than any other conceivable institution 
for education, for it would convert the minds 
of millions into intellectual organs of advance- 
ment ; while in the crowd, many would pro- 
bably be found in every age, as highly endowed 
by nature, as any that have yet appeared 
along the extended stream of time."* 

It is scarcely possible that an individual thus 
introduced to the world and to himself, should 
not acquire a taste for knowledge and a thirst 
for information. The principles of science are 
now so much simplified, that they may be 
made comprehensible even to ordinary under- 
standings, and neither sex should be excluded 
from the intellectual tastes and enjoyments to 
which such knowledge must lead. 

The Science of Physics, or Natural Philo- 
sophy, explains the causes of the phenomena 
of the material world, and furnishes never- 
failing subjects of interesting inquiry — all the 
ordinary occupations of life, all that is going 
on in the world of nature around us are, in 
fact, series of experiments in Natural Philo- 
sophy, which may be explained and made 

* Dr. Arnott. 
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interesting to children at a very early age. The 
reasoning powers may be thus directed to all 
the changes that are going on around, the 
causes of most of which are easy of explana- 
tion, and may be illustrated without difficulty 
by simple experiments. 

Chemistry, shews us how all the different 
kinds of matter go to form the endless variety 
of substances on the face of the earth. 

Life, introduces us to the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms with their different divisions 
and classifications. It explains the principles 
of vegetation, and gives to the garden, to the 
flowery mead, and to every hedge and bank a 
ten-fold interest. It introduces us to the won- 
derful structure of our own frames, to that of 
animals and their comparative anatomy — to 
all the phenomena of sensation, self-motion, 
growth, decay, death, &c.-^-and to all that we 
as yet know of their causes. 

The science of Quantity or the Mathematics, 
gives us rules for applying the measures or 
standards that express quantity, and for com- 
paring all kinds of quantities with each other. 

The study of Mind, the most important of 
all, introduces us to ourselves— it makes known 
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to us our feelings and intellectual faculties, 
their character and nature — the end they are 
intended to answer, i.e. their. use, and it also 
explains their abuse — it shows their proper 
and legitimate sphere of action, and the rela- 
tion they bear to things and circumstances — 
and ultimately,, how. they may all be used so 
as to insure to their possessor the largest 
return of happiness of which his nature is 
capable. This knowledge is simple, as we 
have endeavoured to show in the foregoing 
part of this little work, and may early be 
brought home to the mind of . a child ; he 
may be made to understand the nature of his 
faculties,— he may be led, to. see clearly the 
distinction between the selfish feelings and 
those that tend to the happiness of others, 
and thus learn to analyze the motives^ of his 
aptions, and become ashamed of such as are 
purely selfish. No kind of knowledge can 
be so calculated to prevent the abuse of the 
faculties, and. to assist the teacher in moral 
training, as such a knowledge of self. 

This is a sketch of the education which 
the Intellectual Faculties must receive, if we 
would exercise them all, and upon their proper 
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objects. In. this manner the nature and pro- 
perties of all things around — their relation to 
ourselves and happiness, will be learned, and 
in a manner that cannot fail of being pleasur- 
able rather than painful and compulsory. Dr. 
Arnott beautifully observes with reference to 
the department of Physics — " The greatest sum 
of knowledge acquired with the least trouble, 
is perhaps that which comes with the study of 
the few simple truths of Physies. To the 
man who understands these, very many phe- 
nomena, which to the uninformed appear pro- 
digies, are only beautiful illustrations of his 
fundamental knowledge, — and this he carries 
about with him, not as an oppressive weight, 
but as a charm supporting the weight of other 
knowledge, and enabling him to add to his 
valuable store every new fact of importance 
which may offer itself. With such a principle 
of arrangement, his information, instead of 
resembling loose stones or rubbish thrown to- 
gether in confusion, becomes as a noble edifice, 
of correct proportions and firm contexture, and 
is acquiring greater strength and consistency 
with the experience of every succeeding day. 
It has been a common prejudice, that persons 
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thus instructed in general laws, had their 
attention too much divided, and could know 
nothing perfectly. But the very reverse is 
true ; for general knowledge renders all parti- 
cular knowledge more clear and precise* The 
ignorant man may be said to have charged his 
hundred hooks of knowledge, to use a rude 
simile, with single objects, while the informed 
man makes each support a long chain, to which 
thousands of kindred and useful things are 
attached. The laws of Philosophy may be 
compared to keys which give admission to the 
most delightful gardens that fancy can picture ; 
or to a magic power, which unveils the face of 
the universe, and discloses endless charms of 
which ignorance never dreams. The informed 
man, in the world, may be said to be always 
surrounded by what is known and friendly to 
him, while the ignorant man is as one in a 
land of strangers and enemies. A man read** 
ing a thousand volumes of ordinary books as 
agreeable pastime, will receive only vague im- 
pressions; but he who studies the methodised 
Book of Nature, converts tne great universe 
into a simple and sublime history, which tells 
of God, and may worthily occupy his attention 
to the end of his days." 
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The above may be considered as the solid 
part of intellectual education which ought to 
be given to all, inasmuch as nature has given 
to all the faculties to receive it. There are 
other parts which may be superadded, when- 
ever circumstances will allow time and means 
to be devoted to them, — such as the study of 
History — of General and Classical Literature — • 
and the acquisition of such accomplishments as 
by increasing the means of innocent enjoyment 
add to the sum of human happiness — as Music. 

The cultivation of these last must depend 
upon the natural taste. Without this they are 
never worth the time and pains which must be 
bestowed upon them. The musician whom 
nature first made such, is the only one whose 
melody has real power to charm, and there is 
as little pleasure in listening to the uninspired 
sounds which issue from the lips or fingers of 
the pupils of mere art, as in witnessing the 
unnatural performance of the poor animal 
whom long torture has made to dance. 

The study of what is called Literature, 
needs not to be recommended, for it recom- 
mends itself to a mind healthy and active, and 
seeking everywhere for objects on which to 
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exercise its powers. Where the mind is so 
prepared, with moral powers well-directed, and 
taste un vitiated, it will be easily led to select 
wholesome food from the stores which past 
and present ages have scattered so profusely 
around. 

The subject of History demands a few re- 
marks from the prominence which has hitherto 
been given to it amongst the studies of youth. 

The only motive for studying the history of 
the past, is to gain a lesson for the future — it 
should not therefore be made a study until eur 
knowledge of the nature of man, and of his 
present condition, have qualified us to make 
use of such information. At an advanced 
period of mental culture History may form a 
useful chapter in the book of Nature and iir 
the knowledge of mankind, but it must be 
wrong to introduce it to the attention of 
children, before the moral feelings have been 
strengthened and have received a right direc- 
tion. Byron calls History the DeviVs Scrips 
tures, and certainly through long ages it has 
been the text-book of selfish passions and mis- 
guided moral feeling. The Heroes, as they 
are miscalled, of antiquity, have fixed the 
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standard by which rising generations have 
formed their minds, and thus has the influence 
of their gross and selfish propensities, ' and 
misdirected moral sentiments been propagated. 
History is little more than a record of every 
species of crime and violence, — of supersti- 
tion, bigotry and false honour, — of tyranny, 
slavery, fraud, treachery, robbery, and murder, 
and many of these sanctified by names which 
must deceive those whose moral and intel- 
lectual faculties have not been already well 
trained. 

The facts however of History, as connected 
with the geography and history of the globe, 
and with the biography of the celebrated per- 
sons who have lived upon it, may be commu- 
nicated to children in a manner which will 
subserve the main objects of their education. 
They may be made to " adorn the moral, and 
to point the tale" with stronger effect than 
feigned narratives could supply. If, instead 
of being read in long consecutive histories (or 
worse still, in dry, brainless, lifeless skeletons 
of abridgments), written too much in the spirit 
of the times they describe, the facts and cha- 
racters of history are introduced to the notice 
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of a child by a correctly-feeling, intelligent 
mind, freed from the false glare which has 
been thrown upon them, — if their connexion 
with Chronology and Geography be carefully 
and accurately made, they will not only assist 
in fixing these in the mind — but they may 
also be made to convey many a highly import- 
ant moral lesson, and to shew — 

" What millions died— that Cwar might be gttak" 




CONCLUSION. 

In the Education of the Feelings, and of the 
Intellectual Faculties, the different periods of 
their development must not be lost sight of. 
According to the system of those who connect 
mind with the brain, and the different faculties 
with its particular parts, the selfish or animal 
feelings and the perceptive faculties, come 
first to maturity, — next the moral feelings, — 
and last of all, the reasoning powers are de- 
veloped. This seems to accord with general 
experience, and we should in consequence be 
very careful to follow the design of Nature, 
which forbids us to over-work any part of 
the brain or mental faculty which is but im- 
perfectly developed. Great and serious mis- 
chief has arisen, and is constantly arising, 
from the neglect of this law, and from igno- 
rance of the gradual steps by which our facul- 
ties are unfolded, — it should be our effort to 
assist and not to force their growth by giving 
them more exercise than their immature state 
will bear. 
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Dr. Caldwell in his valuable little work on 
Physical Education observes, " Parents are 
often too anxious that their children should 
have a knowledge of the alphabet, of spelling, 
reading, geography, and other branches of 
school learning at a very early age. This 
is worse than tempting them to walk too early, 
because the organ likely to be injured by it is 
much more important than the muscles and 
bones of the lower extremities. It may do 
irreparable mischief to the brain. That viscus 
is yet too immature and feeble to sustain 
fatigue. Until from the sixth to the eighth 
year of life, the seventh being perhaps the pro- 
per medium, all its energies are necessary for 
its own healthy development, and of that of 
the other portions of the system. Nor ought 
they to be directed, by serious study, to any 
other purpose. True — exercise is as essential 
to the health and vigour of the brain, at that 
time of life, as at any other; but it should be 
the general and pleasurable exercise of ob- 
servation and action. It ought not to be the 
compulsory exercise of tasks. Early prodigies 
of mind rarely attainmature distinction. The 
reason is plain ; their brains are injured by 
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premature toil, and their general health im- 
paired. From an unwise attempt to convert 
at once their flowery spring into a luxuriant 
summer, that summer too often never arrives. 
The blossom withers ere the fruit is formed." 

Parents, then, must be satisfied to wait for 
the effects of the best-regulated system of 
training until all the faculties are matured. If 
a child of early age be selfish, it is not a suffi- 
cient reason for its continuance in selfishness 
after the period when the moral feelings, 
owing to greater physical advancement, act 
with greater strength j — neither if a child be 
dull and stupid intellectually considered, is it 
necessary that he should remain so after the 
period when the reasoning powers are fully 
developed. We cannot look for the full fruits 
of judicious mental cultivation until after 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, when all the 
feelings and mental faculties will generally 
have attained their natural growth and 
strength. The process of training which we 
have advocated for children, may not be so 
easy as the consigning them early to school ; 
but if parents can resolve to undertake so 
much present trouble, and surely they ought 
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not to shrink from it, — if they will work slowly 
and patiently, and not expect to reap at once 
the fruits of their labours, they may reckon 
upon a harvest which in future years shall 
recompense their cares a hundredfold. 

We must notwithstanding repeat, that how- 
ever deep and unremitting these cares should 
be — however parents may feel that the well- 
being and improvement of their children are 
the first objects in their thoughts, they must 
not allow these feelings to be too evident to 
the children themselves. It is not desirable 
that children' should be led to entertain undue 
notions of their relative importance, both be- 
cause the trouble of their management is thus 
increased, and the effect upon their own minds 
is injurious. They will not find as they ad- 
vance in years, that all around them will 
bend to their happiness or even apparent im- 
provement, and it is better that they should 
early feel that the world was not made for 
them alone, and learn to be contented with 
their due portion of attention and sympathy. 
This is quite compatible with making the sea- 
son of childhood that which it ought to be, 
the season of happiness. Those parents, who 
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acting judiciously in all other respects, abridge 
upon every occasion their own comfort, and 
that of their friends, that every demand upon 
their attention from their children shall be 
answered, are not sure of contributing to their 
greatest good or happiness by so doing. This 
will be best promoted by teaching them to 
depend as much as possible upon themselves 
for what they want, and that it is for their own 
interest to make the best use of their own 
powers. They will thus not require incessant 
watching — they will learn to trust to their own 
resources for amusement, and sometimes even 
for instruction, and to correct their own errors 
by their own experience ; they will then be 
happier, because their happiness will be more 
in their own power. A parent who has a 
rational love for his child will neither exhibit 
it in over watchful attention, nor interfere 
perpetually with the valuable lessons of expe- 
rience — any more than a sensible gardener 
will continually dig up his seeds to be satisfied 
of their growth. 

To the chart we have given of the feelings 
and mental faculties we would merely add, 
that the Creator appears to have made our 
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happiness to depend upon their activity. If 
we would possess the greatest possible sum of 
enjoyment upon earth, it must be in the exer- 
cise of every faculty we possess in its proper 
direction, and upon its legitimate objects. We 
might safely pronounce that man to be the 
happiest, whose situation and circumstances 
would permit the action of every feeling and 
faculty of his mind every day of his life. 
Towards this we must aim, and so beautifully 
and benevolently are our Creator's plans for 
the happiness of his creatures arranged, that 
notwithstanding man's best efforts to subvert 
them, the means for this purpose are much 
more within the reach of all, than they who 
suppose happiness to consist in wealth or any 
mere worldly advantages would at first suppose. 
A good education is usually thought to be that 
which will enable an individual to get on in 
the world, which will make him a good man 
of business — clever- in his profession — to the 
end that he may obtain wealth and the consi- 
deration in society of which it is the means, 
without regard to the relation which these 
things bear to real happiness. The conse- 
quence is that what in fact constitutes happi- 
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ness — the proper regulation of the mind — is 
neglected, and that which alone can raise us in 
the scale of existence, the predominance of the 
faculties wherein we excel the lower animals 
the moral and reflective, is scarcely thought of 
or acknowledged, and thus the real end of 
education is overlooked. If the principles of 
our mental constitution were generally known, 
the necessary supremacy of the moral and 
intellectual faculties to the insuring of happi- 
ness would be felt and acted ' upon, and it 
would follow that each year added to existence 
would increase our stock of happiness — in- 
crease in almost a geometrical proportion our 
capabilities of enjoyment, rather than, as now 
too frequently happens, cause their diminution. 
Hitherto most of our institutions for the 
purpose of making man happier and better have 
been characterised by imperfect systems and 
false principles, and therefore he has made 
little progress in the most valuable of all 
knowledge, viz. how to employ the profusion 
of every comfort, convenience, and luxury so 
beneficently spread around him by his Creator, 
as shall best promote the happiness of all. 
The advantages of social union and the influ- 
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ence of science have given man an almost un- 
limited control over nature ; — earth and sea in 
every clime have yielded up their stores for his 
enjoyment, — the elements have heen pressed 
into his service, and even the forked lightning 
has been made to do his bidding ; — each indi- 
vidual of the civilized world is in a manner the 
lord of the whole earth ; — yet for all this, man 
in his moral and intellectual capacity is still in 
his infancy, for he is still trusting for his 
enjoyment to the feelings of his inferior 
nature. From ignorance of his physical and 
organic structure, he is continually pushing 
the indulgence of his selfish propensities 
beyond the bounds of health, and thus entail- 
ing numerous evils upon himself, society, and 
his offspring. From the inordinate pursuit of 
riches, and the senseless desire of that distinc- 
tion to which they give birth, arise a vast load 
of the evils which afflict him ; and in order 
that a few may obtain these objects of ambition, 
thousands slave out a miserable existence. 

Let but the principles of our constitution be 
understood — let but education rest upon a 
proper basis, and the petty distinctions of a 
savage age, which form the present scale of 
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society, will be abolished. Man will then be 
estimated according to his supremacy in 
those things which distinguish him from the 
brutes — for moral feeling and intellect. As 
his intellect shall direct his religious feelings 
to his Creator, so his benevolence will be 
extended to every fellow creature, and he will 
reach an eminence in the scale of rational 
beings never attained by him before. When 
such a standard shall be universally set up 
there will be an end to the inordinate craving 
for wealth, and its pitiful distinctions. Man 
will then see that but little is necessary for 
the enjoyment of the highest pleasures of 
which his nature is susceptible — he will give 
up the pursuit of mere animal gratification, 
because he will clearly perceive that its end 
is " vanity and vexation of spirit ;" and he 
will likewise perceive that the only way to 
obviate the evils of society, is not to level 
all distinctions, which would be impossible, 
but to make all happy by such regulations as 
shall afford to every one time for moral and 
intellectual cultivation, and the consequent 
moral and intellectual enjoyment. 



H. MBRRIDKW, PRINTER, COVENTRY. 
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